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a  Meeting  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  held 
on  Tuesday,  February  13th,  1877,  it  was  Voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton, 

“  That  the  thanks  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  be  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vinton,  for  his  admirable  Discourse  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Church  on 

the  9th  inst.,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for 
publication.” 

It  was  also  Voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Winthrop, 

“That  the  thanks  of  this  body  be  presented  to  our  worthy  Rector,  Mr. 
Brooks,  for  his  most  interesting  Historical  Discourse  on  Sunday  last,  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication.” 


A  true  copy  from  the  Records. 


STEPHEN  G.  DEBLOIS,  Secretary. 


CONSECRATION  OF  TRINITY  CHURCH. 


otto* - 


TRINITY  CHURCH  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  on 
Friday,  the  9th  of  February,  1877.  It  is  a  day  that  will 
always  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Parish.  The  last  few 
days  had  been  very  busily  occupied  in  the  final  work  upon  the 
building,  and  on  Thursday  evening  it  stood  ready  for  the  service 
of  the  next  day.  Friday  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  and  the 
whole  day  was  very  beautiful  anil  spring-like. 

The  services  were  appointed  to  begin  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  by 
that  time  the  Church  was  crowded.  Admission  was  given  by 
tickets  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Church,  and  seats  in  the  middle 
aisle  were  reserved  for  the  invited  guests  of  the  Parish,  including 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  Clergymen 
of  other  denominations,  the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  other 
Parishes,  and  the  architects,  artists,  and  builders  of  the  new  Church. 
Col.  Theodore  Lyman  most  kindly  and  efficiently  acted  as  the 
Marshal  of  the  day,  and  had  the  assistance  of  twenty-three  of  the 
young  men  of  the  Parish  as  his  aids. 

The  Clergy  met  in  the  chapel,  and  walked  in  procession  by 
Huntington  Avenfte  to  the  West  Door  of  the  Church.  They 
entered  the  Church  punctually  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  were  received 
at  the  entrance  by  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  and  the  Building 
Committee.  One  hundred  and  seven  Clergymen  joined  in  the 
procession. 

The  ceremony  began  with  the  Sentences  of  the  Consecration 
Service  by  Bishop  Paddock.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Parker,  the  Senior 
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Warden  of  the  Parish,  read  the  Instrument  of  Donation.  The 
Consecration  Prayers  were  read  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  H. 
Paddock,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Sentence  of  Consecration  was  read  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Hun¬ 
tington,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Worcester.  The 
remainder  of  the  Service  proceeded  as  follows :  Morning  Prayer 
to  the  Venite ,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Yocom,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Richmond,  Staten  Island.  The  Psalter,  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  Philadelphia.  The  First  Lesson,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Brooks,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York.  The 
Second  Lesson,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  L.  Richards,  Rector  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  Providence.  The  Apostles’  Creed,  by  the  Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Paddock,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Prayers,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  Rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Boston.  The  Commandments,  by  the  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York. 
The  Epistle,  by  the  Rev.  Plenry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York.  The  Gospel,  by  the  Rev.  George  Z.  Gray, 
D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Theological  School  at  Cambridge.  The  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston.  After  the  Sermon,  the  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Sheffield.  And  the  Communion  Service 
was  conducted  by  the  Bishops  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts. 

The  Offertory  was  devoted  to  Missions  in  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Music  of  the  Service  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  C.  D.  Parker,  the  Organist  of  the  Parish.  The  Choir  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  quartette, — Dr.  Langmaid,  Mr.  Aiken,  Miss  Parker,  and 
Miss  Morse, — together  with  a  chorus  of  about  forty  voices. 

After  the  Services,  the  Proprietors  and  their  guests  lunched 
together  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 


CONSECRATION  SERMON, 


BY  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  VINTON,  D.D. 

- - 

REVELATION  xxi.  22. 

AND  I  SAW  NO  TEMPLE  THEREIN  :  FOR  THE  LORD  GOD  ALMIGHTY  AND  THE  LAMB 

ARE  THE  TEMPLE  OF  IT. 

gENEATH  the  highly  wrought  images  of  this  book, 
there  are  solid  and  sober  facts  which  have  connection 
with  the  intimate  interests  of  the  soul.  Great  truths  are 
embodied  and  great  events  foretold  in  language  so 
gorgeous  as  almost  to  bewilder  our  judgments. 

The  things  of  eternity  and  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty 
are  shadowed  forth  in  figures  of  such  splendid  or  gloomy 
grandeur  as  to  oppress  us.  Yet  this  is  not  strange,  for  the 
sacred  writer  was  rapt  into  an  ecstasy  of  sight,  and  saw 
such  things  as  none  but  the  inspired  can  see  ;  and  when 
he  comes  to  tell  us  what  he  saw,  must  not  his  language 
teem  with  the  obscure  magnificence  of  infinitude?  Yet 
underneath  this  poetry,  as  I  have  just  said,  there  lies  a 
system  of  fact. 

Infinitude  is  a  fact,  solemn  and  sublime,  but  just  as 
simply  true  as  your  existence.  Heaven  is  a  fact,  whose 
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daylight  glories,  shining  from  the  face  of  God,  are  just  as 
natural  to  it  as  sunshine  is  to  this  world.  And  the  black¬ 
ness  of  darkness  is  a  fact  no  more  strange  than  our  mid¬ 
night,  and  from  a  like  cause, — God,  like  the  sun,  does  not 
shine  into  it.  It  is  not  because  these  facts  are  not  sure, 
that  we  fail  to  conceive  them  clearly.  It  is  because  they 
are  such  great  facts.  Still  the  Book  of  Revelation  was 
written  for  our  learning,  to  read,  and  mark,  and  digest. 
Its  doctrines  are  true,  and  so  are  its  descriptions.  Its 
language-is  most  figurative,  in  order  that  the  imagination 
may  grasp  more  than  the  understanding  can  precisely 
analyze.  In  our  text  there  is  a  statement  suggestive  of 
some  thoughts  which  I  would  like  to  adapt  to  this  occasion. 

St.  John,  in  describing  the  city  of  God,  which  he  calls 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  place  of  the  blessed,  informs  us  that  he  saw  no 
temple  therein,  and  immediately  proceeds  to  account  for 
the  fact  by  saying  that  “  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.”  In  any  civilized  community 
the  absence  of  all  places  of  worship  would  be  a  noticeable 
fact.  That  man  owes  a  devotion  to  God,  is  a  truth  so 
deeply  engraven  on  his  nature  that  you  find  it  recognized 
throughout  the  world  by  sacred  places  and  solemn  services 
of  worship.  It  requires  a  very  artificial  state  of  character 
to  stifle  the  instinct  of  worship.  It  requires  a  s#£fe  in 
which  reason  has  been  so  over-stimulated  by  speculation  as 
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to  dwarf  the  moral  sentiments.  It  requires  the  keenness 
of  a  cultivated  intellect  and  an  antithetic  dullness  of  con¬ 
science,  to  first  frame  a  deliberate  theory  of  atheism  and 
then  to  act  it  out. 

They  are  only  the  select  few  of  the  earth’s  wise  men, 
who  in  their  wisdom  know  not  God  at  all.  If  the  great 
common  heart  of  humanity  is  left  alone,  it  will  cry  up  to 
heaven.  The  crushing  sense  of  its  spiritual  want  will  make 
it  bow  down,  in  spite  of  itself,  at  the  footstool  of  the 
Almighty.  Everywhere  human  nature  attests  itself  re¬ 
ligious  by  its  temples.  So  common  is  this  that  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  in  his  travels  in  this  country,  mentions  it  as  a 
singular  fact,  that  he  found  a  village  of  infidels  from  which 
a  house  of  worship  was  deliberately  excluded.  It  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  adage  that  “  extremes  meet,”  to 
discover  this  resemblance  between  a  society  who  do  not 
recognize  God  at  all,  and  a  community  whose  life  consists 
in  glorifying  Him.  In  neither  the  village  of  New  Harmony 
nor  the  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  there  a  temple. 

In  our  text,  St.  John  evidently  meant  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  heaven  and  earth,  in  special  reference  to 
our  religious  life.  Let  us  mark  the  points  of  contrast.  In 
the  first  place,  if  there  is  no  temple  in  heaven,  it  must  be 
because  our  piety  will  have  outgrown  the  need  of  a  temple. 
If  we  need  a  temple  on  earth,  it  must  be  because  our  piety 


is  immature. 
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We  can  hardly  live  religiously  without  some  assigned 
place  to  worship  God  in.  The  combination  of  sense  with 
soul,  which  constitutes  our  nature,  makes  it  necessary  that 
each  of  the  duplex  elements  shall  have  its  own  chance  and 
opportunity  for  acting.  Meditation  without  a  tongue,  a  will 
without  hands  and  feet,  emotion  with  no  organs  of  expres¬ 
sion,  would  make  our  lives  exceedingly  useless,  just  like  so 
many  long-drawn  dreams.  A  man’s  life  lives  by  expression. 
It  would  go  out  else.  The  poet  could  not  long  think  his 
poetry  unless  he  could  write  or  sing  it.  The  fiery  vision 
would  burn  up  his  spirit,  and  the  rolling  rhythm  would  make 
his  soul  giddy,  if  the  inspiration  could  not  find  vent  in 
numbers  and  song.  The  aesthetic  genius  would  grow  crazy 
with  its  own  creations  if  it  could  not  embody  them,  and  the 
mechanical  with  its  flashes  of  invention,  if  it  could  not 
handle  solid  material  nature ;  affection  would  pine  if  it  could 
not  whisper  its  love  to  the  loved  one  :  so  that  matter  and 
its  connections  are  as  necessary  to  the  spirit’s  growth  and 
activity,  as  spirit  is  to  actuate  and  impel  the  lifelessness 
of  matter. 

Out  of  this  necessity  of  nature  grows  all  the  machinery, 
if  I  may  call  it  so,  of  religion  ;  for  when  religion  is  in  the 
heart  as  an  engrossing  power,  a  consciously  superior  life,  it 
claims  tribute  from  all  the  faculties,  and  trains  them  all  into 
a  common  subserviency.  It  employs  them  not  only  for 
usefulness  but  for  beauty,  not  only  for  practical  but  for 
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aesthetic  results,  in  ritual,  sacramental,  and  architectural 
forms,  and  these  become  fixed  expressions  of  the  religious 
life,  ducts  through  which  the  religious  feeling  may  vent 
itself;  and  not  only  so,  but  symbols  and  portraits  in  which 
the  devout  spirit  recognizes  its  own  likeness,  and  is  stirred 
by  their  suggestive  power  into  fresh  consciousness.  Thus 
the  soul  lives  and  acts  through  its  own  self-created  forms, 
and  spirit  and  matter  are  but  the  right  and  left  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  into  which  and  from  which  flows  the  whole 
circulation  of  man’s  life,  and  makes  his  religion  not  only  a 
conscious  but  a  representative  life. 

Hence  come  all  the  monuments  of  devotion  throughout 
the  world.  Wherever  a  deity  has  been  enough  known  to 
be  worshiped,  the  holy  instinct  has  subsidized  all  arts  and 
methods  to  its  adequate  expression.  Not  only  have  poetry 
and  music  breathed  out  the  incense  of  prayer  and  praise, 
but  the  arts  of  design  have  endeavored  to  crystallize  the 
breath  of  devotion  in  forms  that  may  seem  like  a  fixed 
piety.  And  chiefly  has  architecture,  which  like  a  foster- 
mother  has  adopted  those  other  arts  and  educated  them  for 
divine  use,  lavished  all  her  force  and  skill  to  symbolize  the 
faith,  and,  in  the  form  of  temples  and  churches,  to  rear 
a  grand  hieroglyphic  of  religion,  that  shall  speak  to  the 
generations  as  they  pass,  of  the  life  of  God  uttered  out 
of  man’s  soul. 

All  this  is  natural  and  necessary  to  us  to  keep  our 
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religion  steady  and  sound,  no  doubt.  But,  after  all,  it 
denotes  that  our  religion  is  in  its  pupilage  ;  for  when  our 
being  is  mature  in  immortality  we  shall  need  no  temple. 
We  shall  need  no  material  aids  to  devotion  in  a  world 
where  everything  is  spiritual ;  no  symbols  of  truth  where 
truth  is  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  ;  no  reminders  of 
eternity  where  eternity  envelops  us  ;  no  suggestives  of 
worship  where  a  manifested  God  enchains  our  instant  ado¬ 
ration.  We  shall  need  no  materialism  in  a  state  where  our 
bodies  shall  be  transformed  to  spirit,  and  our  spirits  refined 
into  a  celestial  thinness  and  activity — and  so  there  will  be 
no  temple  for  us  in  heaven. 

Secondly.  No  temple  in  heaven  may  signify  that  there 
is  no  place  of  separate  worship.  Here  we  gather  by  tribes 
and  clans  to  worship  God.  Our  religion  runs  in  the  ruts 
of  use  and  education,  and  prejudice.  Social  it  must  be, 
for  although  our  responsibility  is  exclusive  and  entirely 
personal,  yet  our  emotions  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  and  love  communion  and  partnership.  The 
social  instinct  was  not  given  to  cheer,  animate  and  build  us 
up  in  every  other  line  of  life,  and  to  be  without  any  place 
or  power  in  the  divinest  part  of  our  lives. 

No  man  liveth  to  himself  in  his  religion.  We  pray  with 
more  of  a  glow,  when  others  pray  with  us  ;  confess  more 
deeply,  when  we  see  them  broken-hearted  ;  praise  with  a 
more  exulting  reach  of  the  soul,  when  they  strike  aloft  in 


chorus  ;  and  we  are  carried  nearer  to  glory  on  that  common 
tide,  than  we  could  be  by  our  solitary  struggles  upward. 
Man  is  so  social  that  he  must  be  social  in  the  deepest  part 
of  him  ;  and  there  is  such  unity  and  commonness  in  all 
Christian  experience,  that  one  voice  expresses  the  hearts  of 
all.  There  is  just  this  social  meaning,  I  take  it,  in  the 
wording  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  “  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
Heaven.” 

A  temple  represents  this  social  form  of  religion,  and 
makes  worship  dearer  by  making  it  common.  If  there  is 
no  temple  in  heaven,  then,  it  is  not  that  heaven’s  worship 
is  not  a  joint  and  social  worship,  for  we  shall  not  forfeit  the 
most  beautiful  trait  of  humanity  by  communion  with 
divinity,  nor  be  bereft  of  our  mutual  love  because  we  have 
grown  perfectly  lovely.  But  it  is  rather  that  the  social 
element  of  our  religion  will  be  expanded  into  universality, 
and  the  sympathy  of  a  common  salvation  will  beget  a  com¬ 
mon  delight.  Not  that  all  individuality  will  be  merged  in 
this  commonness,  and  not  that  there  will  be  no  private 
gratitudes  in  the  midst  of  the  choral  praise.  But  the 
individualities  compose  the  mass,  and  the  personal  grati¬ 
tudes  the  choral  harmony.  All  sorts  of  lives  will  have 
flowed  into  the  common  stream  of  Christian  experience  that 
flows  into  heaven  —  the  life  that  wound  smoothly  between 
summer  banks  ;  the  life  that  was  broken  into  spasms  and 
cascades  as  it  tumbled  along  among  the  rocky  spines  of 


temptation  ;  the  humble  life,  a  mere  ribbon  of  a  rivulet,  that 
stole  along  unnoticed,  as  if  it  knew  nobody  but  God;  and 
the  baby  life  that  bubbled  up  on  the  brink  of  death  and  slid 
into  the  wave, — each  life  has  its  own  characteristic  source 
of  joy,  its  own  themes  for  praise  :  but  they  all  mingle  in 
with  the  great  communion  of  rejoicing  and  sing  the  com¬ 
mon  song  of  the  redeemed,  “  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  and  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  His  blood.”  In  that 
worshiping  song  the  social  element  of  man  culminates  ; 
and  he  needs  no  temple,  because  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple- — heaven  is  all  temple. 

Thirdly.  We  may  find,  I  apprehend,  a  more  specific 
meaning  in  the  Apostle’s  words  “  I  saw  no  temple,”  if  we 
recollect  that  he  was  probably  referring  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  You  remember  that  the  Jewish  temple  was 
divided  into  compartments  for  certain  distinct  uses  of 
worship.  The  innermost  of  these  was  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  alone  Jehovah  made  Himself  manifest.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Shekinah,  the  cloud  of  glory  which  both 
denoted  and  screened  the  Divine  presence.  None  might 
enter  there  but  the  high  priest  in  his  two-fold  ministry,  first 
for  consulting  the  divine  oracle,  and  secondly  for  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  atonement  and  intercession  for  the  people’s  sins. 

Our  Christian  temples,  too,  have  a  use  like  that.  With 
no  living  Shekinah,  we  still  have  live  oracles  from  the  word 
of  God.  All  the  truths  that  touch  our  naked  souls  are  here. 
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We  may  study  the  principles  of  God’s  moral  administration 
and  contemplate  the  facts  of  His  nature  which  have  been, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  humanized  in  action  and  levelled  to 
our  understanding.  The  whole  groundwork  and  structure 
of  redemption  in  all  its  strength  and  wondrous  beauty  of 
adaptation,  is  disclosed  in  the  Bible.  And  there  is  the 
infallible  standard  of  moral  conduct,  rooted  in  divinity,  and 
branching  from  bottom  to  top  with  maxims  and  rules  of 
duty,  to  suit  the  infinite  exigencies  of  the  human  conscience. 
In  fact  all  that  we  need  to  know  for  our  mortal  pupilage  and 
our  immortal  manhood,  is  in  that  volume,  which  is  worth 
far  more  to  us  than  the  living  Shekinah  would  be.  It  is 
better  than  the  high  priest’s  teaching  once  a  year;  for 
oftener  than  that  we  need  to  escape  from  the  sidelong 
pressure  of  our  circumstances,  and  to  go  up  higher  or  down 
deeper  —  down  to  those  deep  principles,  or  up  to  those 
sublime  results  where  God’s  being  and  ours  come  nearest 
together,  and  we  stand  side  by  side  with  our  Maker  and 
Saviour.  We  can  do  so  in  the  Church  where  God’s  word 
is.  We  see  Him,  as  the  Apostle  says,  as  in  a  mirror,  and 
by  contemplating  His  reflected  presence,  are  “  changed 
into  the  same  image  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.”  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  preciousness  of  the  temple  and  its 
oracles,  the  temple  is  only  representative  and  the  oracles 
and  the  mirror  are  only  reflections  of  God.  Not  so  in 
heaven  —  no  temple,  no  Bible,  no  reflected  divinity.  The 
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light  is  direct  from  the  unveiled  God  to  the  centre  of  the 
transparent  soul  —  seen  and  seeing,  knowing  as  it  is  known. 
Truth  will  be  intuitive  ;  God,  a  fact  of  consciousness ; 
principles  be  instincts,  the  moral  law  of  life  an  inspired 
impulse.  The  oracle  will  be  within,  not  without,  and  every 
redeemed  nature  be  as  the  Holy  of  Holies,  filled  with  the 
fullness  of  God. 

We  supposed,  just  now,  that  the  Apostle  had  in  mind 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  we  are  reminded  of  that  other 
use  of  it  as  a  place  of  atonement  and  intercession.  Into 
the  holy  chamber  none  but  the  high  priest  might  enter,  and 
there  alone  with  God,  he  pleaded  for  the  people’s  pardon. 
And  all  the  while  the  congregation  stood  without  and  bowed 
and  worshiped,  till  the  priest  came  forth  from  the  veil  and 
sprinkled  them  with  the  blood  of  reconciliation.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  the  pardon  and  the  benediction,  and  then  they 
went  away  restored  and  refreshed  —  refreshed  as  they  might 
be  who  had  heard  but  not  seen  ;  as  they  might  be  who, 
though  with  kindling  hearts,  had  looked  only  upon  the 
intercepting  veil  that  hid,  while  it  betokened  God.  Our 
Christian  temples  carry  the  same  privileges  and  the  same 
disqualifications. 

We  come  to  the  place  where  God  is  invisibly  enshrined. 
We  approach  the  sacrament  that  symbolizes  Him  and  the 
matchless  glory  of  His  grace.  We  offer  Him  the  sacrifice 
of  broken  and  bleeding  hearts,  made  acceptable  by  a 


sacrifice  of  better  blood  than  ours.  We  know  that  our 
Intercessor  is  entered  into  the  holiest,  and  pleads  for  us. 
We  wait  for  Him  in  worship,  and  meet  Him  as  He  comes. 
We  seek  humbly  the  sprinkling  of  His  atonement,  and 
exult  at  His  benediction.  We  go  away  restored  and 
refreshed;  yet  who  does  not  feel  that  a  veil  still  hangs  before 
the  actual  mercy  seat?  We  feel  that  we  have  not  beheld 
the  King  in  His  beauty.  We  are  ready  to  almost  despond¬ 
ently  cry,  “  Who  would  not  drop  this  load  of  clay  and  die 
to  see  Thy  face  ?  ” 

These  are  the  necessary  imperfections  of  the  best 
worship  we  can  enjoy  here,  because  we  worship  in  temples 
made  with  hands.  “  No  temple  in  heaven,”  implies  that 
there  are  no  such  disabilities  to  the  soul,  no  inner  chamber 
where  the  Father  sequestrates  Himself  from  His  children’s 
searching  eyes,  and  no  outer  court  where  His  children 
adore  Him  with  a  sightless  love.  No  moral  dullness  or 
mental  dimness  of  the  soul  veils  a  single  feature  of  His 
presence  or  intercepts  a  ray  of  His  glory.  The  Christian 
has  come  up  from  his  grave  in  the  likeness  of  his  Lord, 
spiritual  and  spotless  in  body  and  soul,  and  sees  Him  as 
He  is  and  is  satisfied.  It  is  the  perfect  bliss  of  our  nature 
promised  and  purchased  for  us  —  the  vision  of  God.  It 
has  been  the  craving  of  regenerated  souls  always,  from 
Moses,  and  Abraham,  and  the  Psalmist,  and  Simeon,  and 
St.  John,  all  along  to  the  Christian  who  died  last  night. 


It  is  the  anticipation  of  heaven,  the  foredraught  of  the 
felicity  that  can  ask  no  more. 

Brethren,  from  this  discussion  of  the  text  it  is  plain  that 
whatever  the  imperfections  of  the  temple  on  earth,  it  holds 
a  constant  and  glorious  power  of  tuition.  It  is  the  place  of 
all  others  on  earth  that  is  most  like  Heaven.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  thoughts  loop  themselves  naturally  to  the 
occasion  that  brings  us  together  within  this  structure  now 
consecrated  as  a  temple.  For  months  and  years  we  have 
watched  the  rise  and  spread  of  its  massive  proportions,  and 
have  marked  each  new  decoration  as  it  revealed  a  fresh 
beauty  of  light  or  shadow  or  color,  until  we  saw  the 
structure  complete,  and  the  aesthetic  sense  was  satisfied. 
And  now  a  holier  sense  comes  in.  .  This  last  hour  has 
changed  the  beautiful  structure  from  secular  to  sacred.  The 
noble  pile  belongs  to  God.  As  we  survey  it  below  and 
aloft,  how  worthy  it  seems  of  its  holy  uses.  Sumptuous 
without  excess,  splendid  without  garishness,  all  its  beauties 
subdued  as  if  self-subdued  by  the  consciousness  of  their 
consecration  to  a  diviner  use  than  the  aesthetic.  And  how 
well  adapted  it  is  for  the  social  element  of  worship,  with  no 
obtrusive  columns  to  impede  the  preacher’s  power  and  to 
break  up  the  congregation  into  squads  of  worshipers, 
destroying  the  sympathy  of  common  prayer  and  praise. 

It  was  a  wise  boldness  that  led  the  builders  to  strike 
away  from  the  almost  hackneyed  architecture  that  has  ruled 
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the  taste  of  the  Church  for  thirty  years.  Peerless  as  the 
Gothic  is  in  its  artistic  character  and  its  artisanship,  specially 
in  its  admirable  unity,  secured  by  the  single  principle  of 
verticalism,  which  constitutes  at  once  its  mechanical  strength 
and  its  suggestive  power,  so  that  it  lifts  its  big  stone  vaults 
into  the  sky,  with  such  a  lightness  as  carries  the  soul  up 
with  it,  suggesting  a  flight  into  the  reverend  mysteries,  and 
filling  the  soul  with  a  sort  of  awe  ;  yet  after  all  it  wears  the 
character  of  a  fossil.  It  represents  the  form  of  a  religious 
life  long  gone.  To  the  mediaeval  worshipers  it  was  an 
expression  ;  to  us  of  the  nineteenth  age  it  can  be  only  an 
adaptation.  To  them  it  was  a  creation  ;  to  us  it  is  a  repro¬ 
duction.  To  them  it  was  normal ;  to  us  it  is  formal.  With 
all  its  sublimities,  it  wants  the  social  quality  of  a  religion 
whose  head  is  an  Elder  Brother  ;  whose  living  body  is  a  fra¬ 
ternity  ;  whose  chief  rite  is  a  communion  ;  whose  worship 
is  common,  and  whose  divinely  supreme  law  is  mutual  love. 
The  architecture  of  religious  sentiment,  though  ever  so 
sublime,  is  not  the  architecture  of  a  working  Church. 
Hence  the  fitness  of  this  unique  structure,  which,  if  it  sur¬ 
renders  somewhat  of  the  sublimity,  secures  at  least  the 
divine  utility  of  a  temple.  In  avoiding  the  long-drawn 
aisles  and  the  lofty,  dim  vaults,  suggestive  of  privacy  and 
loneliness,  the  sense  of  mystery  is  exchanged  for  the  sense 
of  communion,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  the  fellowship  of 
worship.  As  our  minds  come  back  and  pause  from  this 
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satisfying  survey,  in  which  the  life  of  Trinity  Church  seems 
crowned,  we  naturally  enough  glance  behind  and  before,  to 
trace  the  history  of  its  past  life  and  to  forecast  its  future. 

Tradition  has  told  us  how,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
years  ago,  the  new  congregation  of  Trinity  erected  a 
structure,  which  even  in  the  poverty  of  native  art.  was  still 
an  advance  upon  the  inherited  Puritan  style.  With  its 
gambrel  roof  and  its  crude  experiment  of  the  classic  style, 
incongruous  as  the  mixture  was,  it  showed  a  taste  struggling 
upwards,  and  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  without  a 
foreign  help,  which  at  that  period  was  itself  of  questionable 
taste.  In  that  first  building  the  congregation  worshiped 
for  ninety-three  years,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  massive 
granite  pile  which  we  all  remember.  Although  this  later 
building  was  not  old,  yet  it  never  could  have  seemed  new. 
Its  castellated  Gothic  style,  though  wanting  altogether  the 
inspiration  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  art,  looked  as  if  it 
had  survived  the  changes  of  time,  and  could  survive  them 
indefinitely.  It  had  the  air  of  a  sacred  refuge,  and  when  it 
fell  before  the  great  conflagration,  no  doubt  there  was  many 
a  heart  ready  to  cry  out  with  the  grieved  prophet,  “  Our 
holy  and  beautiful  house  wherein  our  fathers  praised  Thee, 
is  burned  up  with  fire.”  Out  of  the  ruins  of  this  archi¬ 
tectural  past  of  Trinity  Church,  behold  the  splendid  present, 
in  which  the  soul  of  taste  and  the  heart  of  worship  can  ask 
no  more.  We  may  reverse  the  prophet’s  question  and  ask, 
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“  Who  is  among  you  that  saw  the  former  house  in  her 
wanting  glory,  and  how  do  ye  see  it  now?  Was  it  not 
in  comparison  as  nothing?  ” 

But  while  we  recall  from  the  past  the  outward  history 
of  this  Church,  we  cannot  help  remembering  that  within  it 
all  there  ran  a  deep  spiritual  history  that  developed  into 
richer  and  more  enduring  forms  than  architectural  products. 
What  chapters  of  religious  biography  were  frescoed  upon 
the  walls  of  those  old  Churches — not  visible  to  human  eyes, 
but  seen  by  God  and  the  ministering  angels.  How  many 
understandings  were  divinely  taught,  and  stricken  hearts 
healed,  and  longing  souls  filled,  and  wavering  wills  con¬ 
firmed  for  God — characters  shaped  and  inspired  in  the 

services  of  those  temples  for  that  upper  life  of  piety  of 

which  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple.  It 

must  have  been  so.  God  would  not  let  His  gospel  live 
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an  unfertile  life  so  long.  The  covenanted  presence  went 
with  the  holy  things  of  the  temple,  and  Christ  was  in  the 
midst  of  His  disciples  according  to  His  word. 

As  our  minds  come  up  thus  from  the  past,  they  do  not 
linger  here,  but  in  the  same  way  reach  out  into  coming 
history.  The  massive  stability  that  is  all  around  us  here, 
reminds  us  that  this  Church  is  not  for  us  alone.  When  we 
are  long  gone  it  shall  be  the  sanctuary  for  living  saints.  Its 
aisles  will  echo  with  the  tread  of  other  worshipers,  its 
arches  ring  with  the  songs  of  fresh  coming  generations,  the 
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voice  of  common  prayer  and  praise  will  rise  like  incense 
from  the  altars  of  living  hearts,  yet  not  ours.  And  here, 
too,  will  be  written  many  a  Christian  biography.  As  the 
tide  of  life  sweeps  through,  these  solid  walls  that  seem  so 
changeless,  will  gather  new  tints,  that  shall  seem  to  deepen 
their  sacredness.  Each  generation  wave  will  leave  behind 
its  own  deposit  of  piety.  The  hoar  that  may  gather  here 
by  and  by,  will  be  mingled  with  pleasant  and  holy  memo¬ 
ries.  The  crust  of  time  will  glisten  here  and  there  with  the 
jewel  names  embedded  in  it  of  men  and  women  who  were 
true  to  Christ ;  and  these  walls,  so  divinely  illuminated,  will 
seem  more  and  more  like  a  temple.  We  can  imagine  all 
this  very  easily,  and  we  know  how  it  will  come  to  pass. 
We  can  classify  those  coming  people,  nay,  reduce  them  to 
varieties,  because  we  know  the  various  agencies  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  each  agency  there  must  be  an  object.  Some 
there  will  be  full-hearted  lovers  of  the  Saviour,  to  whom 
the  word  and  sacraments  will  be  as  His  very  embrace  ; 
cheery  believers,  to  whom  every  promise  is  an  unquestioned 
yea  and  amen.  Some  to  whom  a  promise  is  an  agony, 
something  too  good  for  them.  They  fasten  their  souls  to  a 
threat,  although  it  drowns  them  in  despair.  Christ  will  find 
them  here,  and  whisper  into  their  souls’  ear  that  He  will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.  Some 
of  these  may  be  reclaimed  to  the  peace  of  trusting,  while 
others  may  never  know  a  hope  till  they  wake  out  of  the 
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grave  to  find  themselves  in  amazement  in  the  bosom  of 
God. 

Then  the  class  of  the  unrepentant  and  careless  will  be 
here,  chance  visitors,  Sunday  idlers  ;  Christ  will  find  re¬ 
cruits  among  them  all,  and  transform  them  to  faithful 
soldiers  and  servants  to  their  lives’  end  :  while  others  may 
be  here,  a  dismal  number,  to  whom  a  Saviour’s  love  and 
blood  will  be  no  more  than  a  nursery  tale.  The  voice  of 
redeeming  grace  as  they  enter,  “  Come  unto  Me,”  will  be 
changed  to  lamentation  as  they  go  out,  “  Why  will  ye  die  ?  ” 
Do  you  doubt  that  this  will  all  come  to  pass  ?  The  thing 
which  has  been  shall  be,  and  God  requireth,  reproduceth 
that  which  is  past,  This  moral  drama,  joyous  or  tragic, 
shall  be  enacted  within  these  walls.  For  this  alternative 
result  you  have  built  this  house  and  made  yourselves  agents 
of  the  glory  and  the  gloom,  but  whether  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other,  we  know  that  if  you  have  built  it  from  the  love 
of  Christ  and  for  His  honor,  your  work  and  you  will 
be  crowned  with  His  royal  approval. 

There  is  one  more  suggestion  fit  to  be  made  before  I 
stop,  but  which  it  becomes  another  than  myself  to  apply  at 
large  ;  I  only  name  it.  This  material  fabric  which  we  call  a 
temple,  is  the  symbol  of  another  structure  to  be  built  up 
within  it,  which  is  likewise  called  a  temple,  a  spiritual  fabric 
of  living  stones,  the  souls  of  regenerated  men  and  women. 
Its  master-builder  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  works  in  Christian 
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hearts  to  fill  them  with  faith  and  love,  and  zeal  and  generos¬ 
ity,  and  to  compact  them  in  a  divinely  human  oneness. 
The  outward  building  is  done.  The  inward  and  spiritual 
work  goes  on  still.  May  it  go  on  higher  and  higher,  resting 
on  its  corner  stone,  Jesus  Christ,  cemented  by  the  unity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  adorned  with  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
until  its  top  stone  be  laid  in  heaven,  and  the  angels  rejoice 
with  “  Grace,  grace  unto  it.” 


HISTORICAL  SERMON, 


BY  THE  REV.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 


- ooXHoc - 

i  KINGS  VIII.  57. 

THE  LORD  OUR  GOD  BE  WITH  US,  AS  HE  WAS  WITH  OUR  FATHERS  :  LET  HIM 

NOT  LEAVE  US,  NOR  FORSAKE  US. 

last  the  work  is  done.  The  cares  and  perplexities 
which  have  filled  these  last  four  years,  the  unsettle- 
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ment  and  restlessness  are  over,  and  we  stand,  a  strong 
and  happy  parish,  in  this  noble  Church,  which  on  last 
Friday  we  consecrated  to  Almighty  God.  I  see  to-day 
for  the  first  time,  your  well-known  faces  in  the  unfamiliar 
pews,  which  yet  have  given  you  such  a  large,  motherly 
welcome,  that  it  does  not  all  seem  strange.  We  look 
around  upon  these  walls  which  are  to  make  the  home  in 
which  we  shall  more  and  more  love  to  live.  This  first 
parish  service  opens  the  long  series  of  thousands  of  such 
services,  in  which  we  and  those  who  come  after  us  shall 
here  worship  the  Lord,  in  whom  we  trust.  Let  us  ask 
together  that,  in  fulfillment  of  the  Psalmist’s  prayer,  the 
Lord  may  indeed  “  send  us  help  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
strengthen  us  out  of  Zion.” 
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I  want  to-day  not  merely  to  look  forward  with  you, 
but  to  look  back.  My  text  is  taken  from  the  great 
prayer  which  was  read  at  our  Consecration  Service,  the 
prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  his  completed 
Temple.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  precedes  that 
prayer,  there  is  a  verse  which  always  seems  to  me  to  be 
full  of  significance  and  beauty.  We  read  that  “  So  was 
ended  all  the  work  that  King  Solomon  made  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  Solomon  brought  in  the  things 
which  David,  his  father,  had  dedicated  ;  even  the  silver, 
and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  did  he  put  among  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  The  sacred  things 
of  the  father  were  brought  into  the  temple  of  the  son. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  piety  of  the 
generations  always  must  be  bound  together.  We  would 
not  have  our  Church  unblessed  by  all  the  past  faith  and 
devotion  of  our  parish.  It  seems  to  me  that  to-day  is 
the  time  for  us  to  remember  what  has  gone  before  us 
in  the  history  of  Trinity  Church,  and  so  in  our  way 
bring  in  the  things  which  our  fathers  have  dedicated, 
and  put  them  among  the  treasures  of  this  house  of  the 
Lord  which  we  have  built.  I  think  that  there  is  no  fitter 
use  to  which  I  can  give  this  first  Sunday  morning 
sermon. 

For  a  parish  has  a  continuous  life,  which  is  not 
broken  by  the  change  of  generations.  And  a  parish 
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which  for  years  has  filled  a  place  and  done  a  work  like 
ours  in  Boston,  cannot  forget  its  past.  This  is  the  same 
old  parish  which  your  fathers  loved.  These  walls  repeat 
the  walls  in  which  they  worshiped.  We  must  not  let 
the  historical  continuity  be  broken.  It  has  been  rich  in 
strong,  wise  and  good  men.  It  has  blessed  many  souls, 
and  enriched  the  life  of  our  beloved  city  for  almost  a 
century  and  a  half.  Let  me  to-day,  then,  try,  in  such 

brief  outline  as  a  sermon  will  allow,  to  tell  its  story  so 

that  we  may  see  upon  how  deep  a  foundation  of  the  past 
we  are  to  build  the  future,  with  the  hopes  of  which  our 
hearts  are  full. 

The  beginning  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston 
was  not  hopeful.  The  Puritans,  who  had  brought  from 
the  mother  country  a  prejudice  almost  amounting  to 
hatred  for  the  Church  of  England,  were  naturally  jealous 
when  they  found  that  Church  desirous  of  establishing 
itself  on  this  new  soil,  and  so  one  attempt  after  another 

came  to  nothing.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1686,  when 

Boston  was  more  than  fifty  years  old,  that  the  first 
Episcopal  services  were  held  in  the  Town  House,  which 
stood  where  the  old  State  House  now  stands.  There 
“  Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  granted  the  east  end  of  the  Town 
House,  where  the  deputies  used  to  meet,  until  those  who 
desire  his  ministry  shall  provide  a  fitter  place.’’  He  was 
refused  the  use  of  either  of  the  three  meeting  houses  of 
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the  town.  The  same  year  Sir  Edmund  Andros  came  to 
Boston,  and,  after  various  fruitless  negotiations,  in  the 
next  spring  he  tyrannically  took  possession  of  the  Old 
South  meeting  house  for  the  worship  of  his  own  Church  ; 
and  on  Good  Friday,  March  24,  1687,  the  sexton  opened 
the  doors  of  that  Puritan  temple  under  the  command  of 
Andros,  which  ordered  him  “  to  open  and  ring  the  bell 
for  those  of  the  Church  of  England.”  On  Easter  Sunday 
the  Governor  again  occupied  the  same  place,  and  had  the 
full  service  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his  administration  the 
Governor  used  this  house  as  a  place  of  worship,  when¬ 
ever  he  wished. 

The  next  step  was  the  erection  of  King’s  Chapel  in 
1689,  with  gifts  and  privileges  from  the  crown.  From 
that  time  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly  established  in  our  city.  It  was 
not  the  worship  of  the  people.  It  belonged  to  certain 
classes,  but  always  there  were  people  here  who  loved  it, 
and  it  grew.  An  attempt  to  have  Bishops  consecrated  for 
this  country  was  made,  but  failed.  The  Church  labored 
under  the  inconveniences  of  dependency.  Every  minister 
must  go  to  England  to  be  ordained.  Yet  still  it  grew. 
The  King’s  Chapel  was  enlarged  in  1710,  and  in  1723 
the  number  of  Episcopalians  had  so  increased  that  a  new 
Church  was  founded  in  the  north  part  of  Boston,  and 
called  Christ  Church. 
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So  stood  our  town  in  1728.  An  old  wood  cut  shows 
the  King’s  Chapel,  a  hard,  angular,  wooden  building,  with 
a  low,  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  tall  finial  bearing 
a  crown,  and,  far  above  the  crown,  a  cock  for  a  vane. 
The  new  Christ  Church  stood  as  it  stands  in  venerable 
dignity  to-day,  and  as  we  hope  it  may  stand  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  in  this  year,  1728,  “by  reason  that 
the  Chapel  is  full,  and  no  pews  to  be  bought  by  new 
comers,”  the  first  steps  were  taken  for  the  building  of  a 
new  Church  to  be  called  Trinity.  The  land  was  bought 
at  the  corner  of  Summer  street  and  Bishop’s  alley 
for  £5 14  Js.  2 d.,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the 
1 5th  of  April,  1734,  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  Rector  of 
King’s  Chapel,  and  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  first  service  was  held  just  one  year  from  that  day. 
“  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roger  Price,  his  Lordship’s  commissary, 
preached  the  first  sermon,”  so  say  the  ancient  Records, 
“  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  and  twenty-third 
verse :  —  ‘  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith 
without  wavering,’  which  sermon  was  preached  before  a 
large  number  of  people,  his  Excellency,  Jonathan  Belcher, 
Esq.,  being  present,  and  likewise  were  the  subscribers, 
Thomas  Child,  William  Price,  Thomas  Greene,  Commit¬ 
tee.”  And  so,  in  a  service  like  that  which  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  here  to-day,  the  career  of  Trinity  Church  began, 
April  1 5,  1734. 


That  first  structure  is  not  beyond  the  memory  of 

many  who  are  with  us.  It  was  of  wood,  ninety  feet  long 

and  sixty  broad,  and  the  old  pictures  of  it  show  us  an 

exterior  of  such  exemplary  plainness,  as  would  delight 

the  souls  of  those  who  grudge  the  House  of  God  the 

touch  of  beauty.  “  It 
* 

had  neither  tower,  nor 
steeple,  nor  windows 
in  the  lower  story  of 
the  front.  There  were 
three  entrances  *  in 
front,  unprotected  by 
porches.”  Indeed,  its 
exterior  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  what  one  sees  in 

OLD  TRINITY  CHURCH. 

multitudes  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Quaker  Meeting  Houses.  But  the  interior,  as  all 
bear  witness,  was  bright  and  pleasant  and  impressive. 
Its  roof  was  a  great  “arch,  resting  on  Corinthian  pillars, 
with  handsomely  carved  and  gilded  capitals.  In  the 
chancel  were  some  paintings,  considered  very  beautiful 
in  their  day.”  On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  a  goodly,  sober, 
pleasant  Church,  where  the  people  worshiped,  and  the 
children  grew  up  with  happy  love  for  the  Gospel  which 

*  Our  engraving  is  from  Drake’s  “Landmarks  of  Boston,’’  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers. 
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they  heard,  and  for  the  place  in  which  they  heard  it,  and 
their  children  followed  them,  generation  after  generation, 
for  almost  a  century. 

The  first  minister  of  Trinity  was  the  Rev.  Addington 
Davenport.  He  had  been  assistant  minister  of  the 
King’s  Chapel,  and  became  Rector  of  Trinity  Church 
soon  after  it  was  opened.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  Peter  Faneuil,  and  that  distinguished  citizen  occupied, 
we  find,  Pew  No.  40  in'  old  Trinity.  During  his  brother- 
in-law’s  Rectorship,  he  gave  the  Church  £100  towards 
the  purchase  of  a  new  bell ;  and  about  the  same  time 
Governor  Shirley  presented  the  Communion  plate  which 
we  still  use,  and  the  table  cloths,  prayer  books,  and  other 
gifts,  which  show  the  kindly  feeling  that  existed  toward 
the  new  Parish.  Evidently  it  had  taken  at  once  a  most 
respectable  position  in  the  town. 

Of  our  first  Rector  we  do  not  get  a  very  clear  im¬ 
pression  :  all  that  we  hear  of  him  impresses  us  with  good 
sound  sense.  He  evidently  knew  how  to  be  firm  and 
yet  conciliatory.  In  some  trouble  which  occurred  between 
Mr.  Price  of  the  Chapel  and  the  new  Church,  Mr. 
Davenport  bears  himself  with  quiet  dignity.  There  are 
on  record  some  conditions  which  he  made  when  he 
accepted  the  Rectorship,  which  show  his  foresight  and 
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judiciousness.  In  all  that  he  did  he  evidently  intended 
work.  He  was  Rector  for  six  years,  and  then,  in  failing 
health,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1746. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  preaching  which  they 
heard  in  those  days  in  that  ancient  Trinity,  it  is  not  hard 
to  o-uess.  The  Church  in  the  Colonies  echoed  the  Church 

o 

in  England,  and  the  Church  in  England,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  a  character  that  is 
clearly  marked.  It  was  not  a  time  of  ardent  piety. 
From  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  enthusiasm  had  been 
in  disesteem.  The  philosophy  of  John  Locke  held  sway 
in  the  schools.  Christianity  had  come  to  be  considered 
as  perpetually  on  the  defensive,  and  the  religious  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  time  consisted  in  large  part  of  the  statement 
of  the  external  evidences  of  the  faith,  the  reconciliations 
of  its  requirements  with  human  reason,  the  historical 
arguments  for  this  or  that  form  of  government,  or  the 
enforcement  of  some  moral  duty.  There  was  great  ability 
and  learning  among  the  theologians  and  the  preachers. 
The  age  of  Barrow,  and  Tillotson,  and  South,  was  past, 
but  Waterland,  and  Berkeley,  and  Doddridge,  and  Sher¬ 
lock,  and  Warburton,  and  above  all,  Bishop  Butler,  were 
keeping  high  the  intellectual  standard  of  their  time.  But 
everything  shared  in  that  uninspired  character  which  'has 
fastened  itself  irrevocably  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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The  English  Deists  were  uttering  what  they  called 
the  religion  of  common  sense.  It  was  the  time  of  which 
it  has  been  said  that  it  was  “an  age  destitute  of  depth  or 
earnestness,  —  an  age  whose  poetry  was  without  romance, 
whose  philosophy  was  without  insight,  and  whose  public 
men  were  without  character:”  an  age  of  light  without 
love,  whose  very  merits  were  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The 
credibility  of.  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  advantages 
of  virtue,  —  these  were  the  perennial  topics.  The  infidel 
was  convicted  of  unreasonableness,  Sunday  after  Sunday. 
The  sinner  was  proved  to  be  unthrifty,  over  and  over 
again. 

These  were  the  subjects,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  which 
your  fathers  listened  from  the  lips  of  our  first  ministers. 
It  was  not  the  loftiest  preaching.  It  did  not  go  to  the 
deepest  motives  or  results.  It  dealt  with  no  profound 
experiences.  It  had  nothing  rapt  or-  mystical  about  it. 
It  was  clear  as  crystal.  It  was  cold,  no  doubt,  as  marble. 
Under  its  coldness  was  preparing  the  great  spiritual  out¬ 
break  which  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  witnessed  in 
many  forms.  But  while  we  see  that  it  was  not  the  highest 
preaching,  we  may  still  own  that  there  was  in  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  those  days  a  sturdy  common  sense,  and  a  stout 
moral  fibre,  which  could  not  help  bringing  forth  good 
results  in  the  natures  which  were  ripened  under  its 
influence. 
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But  to  return  to  Trinity.  Our  second  Rector,  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Davenport,  is  a  man  who  stands  with 
considerable  distinctness  before  us.  The  Rev.  William 
Hooper  had  been  Pastor  of  the  West  Congregational 
Church,  in  Cambridge  Street,  ever  since  it  was  gathered 
in  1737.  Suddenly,  in  the  autumn  of  1746,  without  the 
slightest  notice  of  his  intention,  he  broke  away  from  his 
old  associations  and  became  an  Episcopalian.  It  must 
have  made  a  great  talk  in  the  little  town.  He  had  been 
beloved  and  honored  in  his  Church,  £.nd  everybody  was 
filled  with  surprise.  At  once  the  proprietors  of  Trinity 
Church  chose  him  to  be  their  Rector,  and  he  sailed  for 
England,  and  came  back  in  1747,  in  full  orders.  He 
took  charge  of  our  parish  immediately,  and  retained  it  for 
twenty  years,  till  in  1767  he  suddenly  fell  dead  as  he  was 
walking  in  his  garden. 

He  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  a  man  of  his 
time.  He  left  the  Congregationalists,  partly  because  of 
the  argument  for  Episcopacy,  but  mainly  because  of  the 
more  liberal  and  rational  theology  which  he  had  imbibed. 
The  latitude  of  the  Church  attracted  him.  The  Scripture 
and  natural  reason  were  his  oracles.  He  was  an  honest 
and  brave  man,  and  his  ministry  must  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  wholesome.  One  of  his  successors,  Dr.  Bartol,  the 
present  minister  of  the  West  Church,  wrote  of  him  twenty 
years  ago,  “  If  he  had  faults,  of  which  the  register  does 
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not  appear,  though  some  may  think  his  desertion  of  his 
people  implied  them  I  am  confident  they  were  not  those 
of  hypocrisy  or  double-dealing  in  any  form  ;  and  his 
summary  leave-taking  of  his  charge,  showed,  perhaps, 
only  a  nature  whose  first  necessity,  like  that  of  all  great 
natures,  was  conformity  between  its  action  and  its  thought.” 
It  does  not  sound  strange  to  us,  after  this,  that  his  son 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  was  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hooper,  that  the 
Greene  Foundation  for  the  support  of  an  assistant  minister 
was  established,  by  the  gift  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Greene,  supplemented  by  the  contribution  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  parish.  It  has  done  good  service,  and  has 
brought  into  connection  with  us  many  men  of  great 
ability  and  eminence.  Its  last  and  best  work  has  been 
the  re-establishment  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mark’s  Church 
in  this  city,  which  is  now  so  full  of  hope  and  promise. 

The  first  Assistant  Minister  on  the  Foundation  was 
Dr.  William  Walter,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooper, 
he  became  the  Rector  of  the  parish.  He  had  been  bred 
a  Congregationalist,  but  became  a  member  of  our  Church, 
and  went  to  London  for  ordination.  For  ten  years  he 
served  Trinity  with  faithfulness,  and  then  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  came.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1776, 
Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  and  the  minister  of 
Trinity  went  with  General  Howe  and  the  British  troops 
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to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  remained  until  the 
Revolution  was  over.  Then  he  returned  to  Boston,  and 
became  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church.  He  died  in  1800, 
and  his  funeral  sermon  w^as  preached  by  his  successor  in 
Trinity,  Dr.  Parker.  That  sermon  gives  us  a  good  idea 
of  the  faithful  and  earnest  parish  minister,  and  though  in 
those  hot  days  of  patriotic  zeal  there  was  no  chance  for 
one  who  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  to  be  the  preacher  here,  the  very  fact  that  when 
the  war  was  over  the  royalist  could  come  back  to  Boston 
and  become  again  the  Rector  of  a  parish  in  the  town, 
bears  witness  to  the  honor  in  which  he  must  have  been 
held. 

The  Revolution  then  had  come.  The  English  Church, 
which  was  to  the  people  here  the  Church  of  their  oppres¬ 
sors,  most  naturally  fell  into  dislike,  even  greater  than 
that  with  which  the  old  Puritan  feeling  had  regarded  it. 
Every  patriotic  soul  distrusted  it.  It  was  a  hard  time 
for  Episcopacy  here  in  Boston.  Christ  Church  was  closed 
from  1775  to  1778.  King’s  Chapel  was  shut  up,  after  its 
minister  had  fled  to  Halifax,  until,  by  a  poetic  justice 
which  seemed  to  revenge  the  arbitrariness  with  which  the 
Old  South  meeting  house  had  been  seized  and  used  by 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  the  century  before,  the  Old  South 
people  worshiped  in  the  Chapel  from  1777  to  1783. 
Only  Trinity  stood  through  the  war,  always  open  for 
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worship  and  keeping  alight  the  endangered  fire  of  the 
Church. 

This  post  of  honor,  this  good  record,  she  owes  mainly 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  who  had  been  the  Assistant  on 
the  Greene  Foundation  from  1773,  and  who  became 
minister  of  the  Church  after  Dr.  Walter’s  sudden  de¬ 
parture.  His  long  ministry  gives  a  large  part  of  its 
character  to  our  history.  He  is  the  first  of  the  three 
personages  who  stand  out  clearest  and  strongest  in  our 
picture.  His  calm,  judicious,  dignified  behavior,  evidently 
made  possible  the  continuance  of  our  services  in  Revo¬ 
lutionary  times.  His  catholic  spirit  is  evident  in  all  his 
actions.  Once  he  even  allowed  a  Requiem  Mass,  with 
the  full  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  to  be  celebrated  in 
Trinity  Church,  to  the  great  disgust  of  at  least  one  of 
his  parishioners.  He  was  a  clear,  strong,  unbigoted 
Churchman,  to  whom  the  Churches  naturally  looked  for 
counsel  and  example,  and  to  whom  in  his  later  life  they 
turned  by  ready  instinct  when  they  were  seeking  for  a 
Bishop.  His  children’s  children,  and  their  children,  are 
with  us  now ;  and  his  family,  in  every  generation,  has 
made  a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  Trinity. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange,  exciting  day,  when  on 
Thursday,  the  1 8th  day  of  July,  1776,  Dr.  Parker  called 
the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  the  Church  together,  and 
told  them  that  “he  could  not  with  safety  perform  the 
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service  of  the  Church  for  the  future,  as  the  Continental 
Congress  had  declared  the  American  Provinces  free  and 
independent  States  ;  had  absolved  them  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  had  dissolved  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  realm  of  England.” 
The  news  had  evidently  just  arrived  from  Philadelphia. 
“He  told  them  that  he  had  been  publicly  interrupted  the 
Sunday  before,  when  he  read  the  prayers  for  the  King. 
He  was  sure  that  he  could  not  read  the  service  as  it 
then  stood,  another  Sunday.  He  begged  their  counsel 
and  advice.”  The  Wardens  and  Vestry  were  wise  and 
prudent  men.  Probably  they  were  also  Americans  and 
patriots.  They  concluded  that  “it  would  be  more  for  the 
interest  and  cause  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  least  evil  of 
the  two,  to  omit  a  part  of  the  Liturgy,  than  to  shut  up 
the  Church.”  And  they  hoped  “that,  in  this  sad  alterna¬ 
tive,  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault,  or  con¬ 
strued  as  a  want  of  affection  for  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church,  if  under  these  circumstances  they  omit  that  part 
of  it  in  which  the  King  is  mentioned.”  So  Trinity 
threw  in  her  lot  with  the  country,  and  under  her  wise 
Rector  lived  through  those  troublous  times.  “To  the 
noble  conduct  of  our  deceased  friend,”  said  Dr.  Gardiner 
of  Dr.  Parker,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  “  must  doubtless  be 
attributed  the  preservation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  town.”  So  that  we  to-day  owe  him  a  debt  which  is 
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easy  to  trace,  and  pleasant  to  acknowledge.  In  this  new 
chancel  a  memorial  window  is  to  tell  of  his  perpetual 
honor  in  the  parish. 

So  time  passed  by.  The  open  doors  of  Trinity 
welcomed  those  few  who  would  still  attend  the  English 
service ;  and  after  a  while  the  war  was  over.  Indepen¬ 
dence  was  secured.  The  Colonies  were  States.  The 
nation  had  begun  to  live.  Then  came  the  long  and 
doubtful  struggle  whether  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country  should  still  maintain  its  life.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  tell  the  story  of  that  struggle.  It  was  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  few  parishes  like  this  of  ours,  which  mainly 
insured  the  possibility,  and  ultimately  brought  about  suc¬ 
cess.  Slowly  the  Church  renewed  its  life,  and  rooted 
itself  among  the  people,  changing  its  character  to  meet 
the  changed  times,  making  itself  an  American  Church. 
It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  country  from  that 
day  to  this.  We  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  the 
wisdom  that  directed  her  then.  Keeping  her  reverence 
for  all  sacred  associations  of  the  past,  she  did  genuinely 
cut  herself  free  from  all  authority  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  She  enlarged  the  freedom  of  her  standards.  She 
simplified  the  methods  of  her  government.  She  es¬ 
tablished  herself  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  Therein 
was  her  strength  and  hope.  Therein  her  hope  and 
strength  must  always  be.  If  ever  our  Church  goes  back, 
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and  cumbers  herself  with  the  precedents,  and  submits 
herself  to  the  influence  or  authority  of  the  English 
Church,  her  power  in  this  land  is  gone.  She  must  be 
part  and  parcel  of  this  people.  She  must  be  in  heart 
and  soul  American,  or  she  is  nothing.  She  must  have 
her  sympathies  here,  and  not  across  the  sea.  She  must 
have  her  gaze  and  enthusiasm  fixed  upon  the  future  of 
America,  and  not  upon  the  past  of  England  :  or  else  she 
loses  that  fair  heritage,  which  the  eye  of  faith  might  have 
seen  opening  before  her  on  the  day  when  the  Wardens 
and  Vestry  of  Trinity  voted  that  they  would  not  close 
the  Church,  but  that  they  would  cease  to  acknowledge 
the  King  ;  voted,  in  a  word,  that  they  and  their  Church 
would  be  American. 

Dr.  Parker  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  in 
1804.  But  he  died  in  the  same  year,  before  he  had  done 
any  Episcopal  service  in  his  diocese.  Before  his  death 
another  ministry  had  begun,  which  was  destined  to  be 
long  and  influential  in  the  history  of  Trinity,  and  which 
reached  to  a  period  which  not  a  few  of  those  who  are 
now  listening  to  me  can  well  remember.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Sylvester  John  Gardiner  was  chosen  assistant 
minister  of  this  Church  in  1792,  and  in  i8o5  he  was 
made  its  Rector.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  parish  when 
he  died  in  England,  where  he  had  gone  to  seek  for 
health  in  1830.  Through  those  twenty-five  years  Dr. 
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Gardiner  administered  the  affairs  of  the  parish  alone, 
letting-  the  income  of  the  Greene  Foundation  accumulate, 
that  it  might  be  sufficient  to  render  to  the  parish  the 
aid  which  it  has  since  afforded. 

Dr.  Gardiner’s  ministry  must  always  be  one  of  those 
which  give  character  to  the  history  of  our  parish.  His 
broad  and  finished  scholarship,  his  strong  and  vigorous 
manhood,  his  genial  hospitality,  his  kindly  pastorship,  his 
fatherly  affection,  and  his  eloquence  and  wit,  made  him 
for  forty  years  a  marked  and  influential  person,  not 
merely  in  the  Church  but  in  the  town.  Dr.  Doane,  who 
was  his  successor,  preached  a  sermon  at  his  death,  in 
which  he  commemorates  the  man,  the  scholar,  and  the 
Christian  minister,  in  terms  of  glowing  eulogy,  which 
evidently  appealed  with  confidence  to  the  affection  of 
those  who  listened,  for  their  full  justification.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  too,  will  be 
honored  by  one  of  the  memorial  windows,  which  before 
long  will  fill  our  chancel.  The  remembrance  of  his  min¬ 
istry  will  never  pass  away,  and  we  pray  that  his  descend¬ 
ants  may  always  make  a  valued  and  honored  part  of  our 
parish,  as  they  do  to-day. 

The  events  of  such  a  useful,  honorable  ministry  as 
his  are  few.  What  events  there  are,  melt  together,  as 
we  look  back  upon  them,  into  one  smooth  and  even 
flow  of  prosperous  life.  In  1 8 1 1 ,  the  Church  reported 
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fifty  baptisms  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  regular  commu¬ 
nicants.  In  1819,  the  movements  began  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  which  has  done 
so  much  good  work,  and  is  now  gathering  itself  up  anew 
for  a  work  as  good,  as  noble,  as  any  that  it  has  done 
before.  All  this  was  full  of  interest  for  Trinity. 

But  now  the  time  came  when  the  old  Church  build¬ 
ing,  which  had  stood  almost  a  hundred  years,  was  growing 
weak  with  age.  Perhaps  the  town,  also,  and  the  parish 
were  growing  rich  and  luxurious.  The  old  sanctuary  no 
longer  satisfied  the  people,  and  those  first  movements 
which  portend  the  building  of  a  new  Church  began  to 
show  themselves.  We,  who  have  labored  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  watched  with  such  anxiety  and  satisfaction 
the  rising  of  this  House  of  God,  can  understand  the 
experiences  of  our  fathers.  The  Proprietors  voted,  in 
1828,  to  take  down  the  venerable  structure,  which  Mr. 
Commissary  Price,  long  since  gone  back  to  England  and 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  had  dedicated  almost  a  century 
before,  and  to  build  a  new  one.  This  new  Church  was 
finally  consecrated  by  Bishop  Griswold,  on  the  nth  of 
November,  1829.  There  were  some  ancient  people  who 
never  ceased,  up  to  the  day  when  the  flames  wrapt  its 
granite  walls  in  glory,  and  devoured  the  painted  pride  of 
its  interior,  to  call  the  building  where  we  worshiped  till 
within  five  years,  “  the  new  Church.” 
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It  was  a  noble  building  in  its  day.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Gothic  buildings  of  this  country  which  were 
built  after  Church  architecture  had  begun  to  waken  and 
aspire,  and  few  that  followed  it  equalled  its  dignity  and 
calm  impressiveness.  The  lighter  and  more  fantastic  styles 
of  building  sprang  up 
in  the  city.  The  tim¬ 
ber  spires  that  made 
believe  that  they  were 
stone,  leaped  up  with 
unnatural  levity  into 
the  sky ;  the  cheap 
stone  sculpture  cov¬ 
ered  and  deformed 
great,  feeble  fronts  ; 
the  reign  of  imitation 
came;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  of  them  Trinity  TR,NITy  church,  summer  street. 

stood,  in  its  exterior  at  least,  strong,  genuine,  solid,  with 
its  great  rough  stones,  its  broad,  bold  bands  of  sculpture, 
its  battlemented  tower,  like  a  great  castle  of  the  truth,  — 
grim,  no  doubt,  and  profoundly  serious,  but  yet  able  to 
win  from  those  who  worshiped  there  for  years,  an  affec¬ 
tionate  confidence,  and  even  a  tender,  yearning  love.  It 
lost,  in  course  of  time,  its  personal  association  with  Dr. 

Gardiner,  as  this  building  will  lose  in  time  its  immediate 
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connection  with  those  who  have  been  most  interested  in 
its  erection,  but  Dr.  Doane,  in  1830,  said,  in  the  then 
new  Trinity,  of  the  just  departed  minister, — “This  noble 
edifice  is  the  enduring  monument  of  his  performances.” 
He  had  lived  only  to  begin  his  services  there  after  its 
consecration,  when  death  summoned  him  away. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Gardiner  was  followed  by  a  some¬ 
what  rapid  change  of  ministers  for  a  few  years.  Dr. 
George  W.  Doane  became  Rector,  and  Dr.  John  Henry 
Hopkins,  in  the  following  year,  was  made  assistant.  In 
the  next  year,  the  Rector  was  made  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  and  his  assistant,  Bishop  of  Vermont.  In  1833, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright  was  elected 
Rector,  and  for  five  years,  which  many  of  you  that  listen 
to  me  still  gratefully  remember,  he  served  the  parish, 
enriching  its  life  with  his  graceful  culture,  and  conscien¬ 
tious,  pastoral  care.  Then  he  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  shortly  made  Bishop.  Two  years  later, 
with  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manton  Eastburn, 
began  a  third  of  those  long  and  notable  ministries,  which 
have  characterized  the  history  of  Trinity  Church. 

But  by  this  time  a  change  had  come  over  the  theology 
and  preaching  of  the  English  Church,  The  great  revival 
movements  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  taken  place.  Methodism  had  shaken  the  torpid 
Church  from  end  to  end.  The  evangelical  revival,  with 
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its  sturdy  and  earnest  leaders  and  representatives,  Wil- 
berforce,  Newton,  Romaine  and  Simeon,  and  Henry 
Martyn  and  Venn,  had  filled  men’s  hearts  with  the  spirit 
of  piety  and  prayer.  The  Church  in  this  country  had 
felt  the  reawakened  life.  Whitefield  had  been  here  in 
Boston,  and  though  he  might  not  be  allowed,  Church  of 
England  minister  as  he  was,  to  preach  in  Trinity,  he  had 
aroused  a  great  revival. 

The  evangelical  movement  had  its  zealous  men  here 
and  there  throughout  the  land.  The  peculiarities  of  that 
movement  were  an  earnest  insistance  upon  doctrine,  and 
upon  personal  spiritual  experience,  of  neither  of  which 
had  the  previous  generation  made  very  much.  Man’s 
fallen  state,  his  utter  hopelessness,  the  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment,  the  supernatural  conversion,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  —  these  were  the  truths  which  the  men  of  those 
days,  who  were  what  were  called  evangelical  men,  urged 
with  the  force  of  vehement  belief  upon  their  hearers. 
They  were  great  truths.  There  were  crude,  hard  and 
untrue  statements  of  them  very  often,  but  they  went 
deep  ;  they  laid  hold  upon  the  souls  and  consciences  of 
men.  They  created  most  profound  experiences.  They 
made  many  great  ministers  and  noble  Christians.  It  was 
indeed  the  work  of  God. 

To  those  of  you  who  were  his  parishioners  and 
friends,  who  heard  him  preach  year  after  year,  and 
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knew  what  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  I  need  not  say  how 
entirely  Bishop  Eastburn  was  a  man  of  this  movement. 
His  whole  life  was  full  of  it.  He  "had  preached  its 
Gospel  in  New  York  with  wonderful  success  and  power. 
He  bore  his  testimony  to  it  to  the  last  in  Boston.  A 
faith  that  was  very  beautiful  in  its  childlike  reliance  upon 
God  ;  a  sturdy  courage  which  would  have  welcomed  the 
martyrdom  of  more  violent  days;  a  complete,  unquestion¬ 
ing,  unchanging  loyalty  to  the  ideas  which  he  had  once 
accepted ;  a  deep  personal  piety,  which,  knowing  the 
happiness  of  divine  communion,  desired  that  blessedness 
for  other  souls  ;  a  wide  sympathy  for  all  of  every  name 
who  were  working  for  the  ends  which  he  loved  and 
desired ;  these,  with  his  kindly  heart  and  constancy  in 
friendship,  made  the  power  of  the  long  ministry  of 
Bishop  Eastburn.  The  teaching  of  this  parish  through 
twenty-six  years  was  most  direct  and  simple.  There  was 
a  dread,  even,  of  other  forms  in  which  the  same  awaken¬ 
ing  of  spiritual  life  was  manifest.  The  High  Churchman 
and  the  Broad  Churchman  found  no  tolerance.  But  the 
preacher  was  one  whom  all  men  honored,  whose  strong 
moral  force  impressed  the  young  and  old,  whose  sturdy 
independence  was  like  a  strong  east  wind,  and  who  went 
to  his  reward  crowned  with  the  love  of  many  and  the 
respect  of  all.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  his  familiar 
figure  passed  away.  His  voice  is  still  fresh  in  our  ears. 
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The  old  Church  comes  back,  and  he  stands  there  in  its 
pulpit,  as  he  must  always  stand,  among  the  most  marked 
and  vigorous  figures  in  our  parish  history.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  renew  our  Church  life  without  cordial  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  strength  and  faithfulness.  To  him,  too,  we 
will  give  a  window  in  our  chancel ;  and  between  the 
memories  of  Parker  and  Gardiner,  the  memory  of  East- 
burn  shall  shine,  the  central  memory  of  the  Church  he 
served  so  long. 

Bishop  Eastburn’s  ministry  was  illustrated  by  a  line  of 
assistants  who,  among  the  foremost  men  of  our  Episcopal 
Church,  have  done  much  for  the  parish,  and  left  their 
memory  among  us.  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  Clark,  Dr. 
John  Cotton  Smith,  Dr.  Mercer,  Dr.  Potter,  have  won 
successively  the  confidence  and  grateful  recollection  of  the 
parish. 

My  story  is  almost  done.  What  has  come  since  the 
resignation  of  Bishop  Eastburn  in  1868  is  yet  too  new 
for  history.  They  are  years  that  always  must  be  memo¬ 
rable.  The  first  talk  of  the  removal,  the  discussions  that 
ensued,  the  first  study  of  plans  in  the  spring  of  1872, 
the  fire  that  swept  the  old  Church  off  at  four  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  that  terrible  Sunday  the  10th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year,  the  driving  of  the  first  piles  here 
in  1873,  the  long  summer  months  of  work  and  winter 
months  of  waiting  and  thinking,  the  worship  of  the  parish 
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in  the  hospitable  Technological  Hall,  the  patience  and 
faith  and  generosity  of  the  people,  and  finally,  the  noble 
liberality  which,  in  these  last  weeks,  has  paid  for  the  great 
work  which  had  been  done,  and  then  the  Consecration  of 
last  Friday,  all  these  he  who  shall  preach  the  sermon  in 
this  house,  then  grown  venerable  with  mellowing  time,  a 
hundred  years  from  to-day,  will  gather  up  with  reverent 
hand,  as  I  have  gathered  now  the  story  of  the  century 
and  a  half  that  is  already  gone.  It  is  mine  only  to  note 
with  thankfulness,  which  I  cannot  express,  the  glorious 
consummation  of  our  hopes,  and  in  one  word  to  indicate 
that  which  no  accumulation  of  words  could  tell,  —  the 
endless  debt  of  this  parish  to  those  who  for  five  anxious 
years  have  given  their  time  and  care,  almost  their  whole 
lives,  to  the  great  labor. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  lay  my  remembrance 
on  the  grave  of  him  who  was  with  us  when  our  work 
began,  and  whose  death  was  the  great  loss  which  added 
new  darkness  to  our  darkest  days.  I  would  fain  associate 
the  name  of  Mr.  Dexter  with  the  opening  of  this  new 
Church,  which  he  saw  in  faith  and  for  which  he  so  cordi¬ 
ally  labored  and  hoped.  But  it  is  our  Building  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  other  members  of  that  body  will  only  echo 
my  feeble  tribute  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  Executive 
Committee  of  three,  to  whom,  under  God,  the  coming 
generations  of  this  parish  will  owe  their  dear  and  noble 
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Church,  and  towards  whom  we  all  bear  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to-day  which  nothing  ever  can  begin  to  pay.  May 
God’s  blessing  be  on  them,  as  they  see  the  great  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  labors. 

The  noble  structure  shall  speak  the  genius  of  the 
architect.  Its  glowing  walls  declare  the  artist’s  inspira¬ 
tion.  Its  unshaken  solidity  proclaim  the  builder’s  skill 
and  care,  but  only  the  gratitude  of  the  people’s  hearts 
and  the  good  work  that  shall  be  done  here,  can  rightly 
honor  the  devotion  of  those  who  so  long  have  been  the 
wise  and  willing  servants  of  the  parish. 

And  so  I  close  this  hurried  sketch  of  the  long  history 
of  Trinity.  I  look  back  from  this  pulpit  where  I  stand 
to-day,  and  all  this  is  behind  us.  I  see  those  who  have 
gone  before  me,  and  their  ministries  come  crowding 
round  me  when  I  speak.  I  see  the  congregations  of  the 
past,  and  the  long-vanished  pews  in  which  they  sat.  And 
out  of  all  there  rises  up  one  strong  impression  which 
covers  all  the  history.  For  that  impression  I  thank  God 
in  the  name  of  Trinity.  It  is  an  impression  of  manly 
vigor ;  of  strenuous,  faithful  character.  Men  may  read 
over  this  history  which  we  have  to  show  them,  and  say 
that  they  miss  this  or  that,  but  one  thing  every  man  who 
reads  must  find  there.  It  is  full  of  manliness.  These 
men  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  this  morning  were 
real  men.  Davenport,  Hooper,  Walter,  Parker,  Gardiner, 
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Eastburn,  they  all  had  strong  convictions,  true  honesty, 
independent  hearts.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  did 
not  say  the  thing  ,  he  thought.  There  is  not  one  breath 
of  cant  in  all  our  history.  There  is  no  weak  spot  of 
unreality,  or  fantasticalness,  or  nonsense,  anywhere.  And 
so  it  seems  to  be  no  unfit  thing  that  the  architecture  of 
our  parish,  whether  in  the  old  Church  in  Summer  street, 
or  in  this  new  and  noble  temple,  should  be  of  the  strong, 
and  solid,  and  massive  sort.  There  has  been  little  that 
was  light  and  graceful,  little  of  the  inspired  speculation 
of  genius  or  of  the  play  of  frolicsome  fancy  in  our  annals. 
It  has  been  the  sturdy,  genuine  strength  of  sense  and 
character.  Men  whom  other  men  learned  to  respect,  have 
given  the  parish  a  strong  though  quiet  power  in  the 
community.  .  It  is  in  this  true  ring,  this  sense  of  genuine 
and  generous  humanity,  this  strong,  live,  human  healthi¬ 
ness,  that  the  clearest  impression  of  our  parish  lies.  On 
its  sound  manliness  the  power  of  godliness  has  shone, 
and  made  it  good  to  look  back  upon,  as  we  look  back 
upon  it  now,  in  its  clear,  intelligible,  robust,  straightfor¬ 
ward  dignity. 

With  so  much  character  and  common  sense,  acting 
within  that  wide  comprehensiveness  which  is  the  life  and 
glory  of  our  Church,  it  is  not  strange  that  our  parish 
should  have  borne  witness  in  itself  of  the  changes  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  action  which  went  on  all  about  her. 
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She  had  her  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  its  first 
half  and  its  second  half,  so  different  from  one  another. 
She  has  had  her  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  too.  She 
had  for  her  minister  one  of  the  representative  evangelical 
men  of  our  Church  in  this  country.  She  is  ready  for 
whatever  newest  and  truest  view  of  His  truth  God  may 
manifest  to  His  people  in  the  years  to  come.  She  was 
the  only  Church  of  our  communion  in  Boston  where  a 
patriot  could  pray  during  the  Revolution.  Nor  did  her 
pulpit  fail  of  its  duty  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Men 
have  called  her  the  very  pattern  of  conservatism.  But 
as  I  look  back  upon  her  history,  I  see  in  her  a  true 
conformity  to  the  varying  times.  Not  the  conformity  of 
a  weathercock,  which  shifts  with  every  zephyr,  but  the 
conformity  of  the  deep  laden  ship,  that  feels  the  profound 
tide,  and  knows  the  difference  between  it  and  the  ripples 
which  are  on  the  surface  of  the  wave. 

And  to-day  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
gregation  in  our  town  which,  having  positive  convictions 
of  the  Christian  truths,  is  more  ready,  nay,  more  earnestly 
waiting  for  fuller  light,  for  richer,  deeper  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  than  it  has  yet  attained,  than  is  this  Church  of 
ours.  That  is  what  we  want, — strong,  deep  convictions 
which  are  unshakable,  and  then  a  glad  and  constant 
expectation  of  new  and  richer  light  from  God  forever  ;  a 
perfect  assurance  of  the  safety  of  the  ship  in  which  we 
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sail,  and  then  a  perfect  willingness  to  sail  into  whatever 
new  seas  God  may  open  to  us  ;  an  absolute  certainty  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  and  then  a  passionate  desire  that 
no  Christ  of  our  own  fancy  may  satisfy  us,  that  He  may 
show  Himself  to  us  more  and  more  completely  as  He 
really  is  ;  the  rock  under  our  feet  and  the  limitless  air 
over  our  heads.  O,  let  us  pray  that  both  may  become 
more  perfect  to  us  in  our  new  career,  the  rock  more 
solid  and  the  air  more  vast,  the  truths  we  hold  more 
certain  and  more  precious ;  the  hope  of  more  light  on 
those  truths,  the  watchfulness  for  deeper  revelations  of 
God,  more  vigilant  and  eager.  Those  be  our  prayers: 
—  More  strength  ;  more  light.  More  constancy  ;  more 
progress. 

Again,  I  have  mistold  the  story  of  the  parish,  unless 
you  have  seen  that  in  it  there  has  been  a  continual 
presence  of  earnest  piety.  That  has  been  the  real  unity 
of  our  parish  life  through  all  its  changes.  The  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century  thinks  very  differently  from  the  man 
of  the  eighteenth,  but  the  love  with  which  he  worships 
God,  is  the  same  love.  The  Evangelical  has  different 
dogmas  from  the  old  Georgian  Churchman,  but  they  bow 
before  the  same  mercy-seat  and  resist  the  same  tempta¬ 
tions  by  the  same  grace. .  We  can  conceive  of  a  parish 
going  on,  the  same  parish  still,  though  thought  shall 


change  and  all  religious  speculation  flow  in  new  channels. 
But  if  men’s  souls  cease  to  repent,  and  trust,  and  live  by 
the  divine  communion,  all  is  gone  ;  the  Church  is  dead  ; 
the  spiritual  building  crumbles  in  decay.  There  has  been 
no  such  time  with  us.  Always  there  has  been  prayer 
and  faith.  The  stream  of  belief  seems,  perhaps,  some¬ 
times  to  run  very  thin,  but  always  it  is  there,  with 
strength  to  widen  and  deepen  when  God’s  time  shall 
come. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  time  when  this  Church  was 
founded,  that  Bishop  Butler  wrote  in  England  words 
which  seem  strange,  I  think,  to  us  as  we  read  them  now. 
He  said,  “  It  has  come  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many 
persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be 
fictitious.”  And,  after  all  that,  see  what  life  came  out  of 
what  men  called  dead.  A  great  many  people  are  saying 
now  what  people  used  to  say  in  Bishop  Butler’s  day,  but 
it  is  no  truer  now  than  it  was  then.  The  signs,  of 
spiritual  revival  are  already  in  the  air  and  in  the  sky. 
It  must  be  the  piety,  the  love  and  faith  of  Christian  men 
and  women,  the  religion  of  the  Churches,  that  runs 
through  all  times  and  makes  the  unbroken  line  to  which 
the  departures  always  return,  and  round  which  all  the 
revivals  congregate. 

And,  yet  once  more,  every  one  can  see  who  reads  our 
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history,  how  truly  ours  has  always  been  a  parish  Church. 
A  body  of  worshipers,  bound  together  by  the  habits  of 
their  worship,  knowing  each  other  as  the  people  of  the 
same  Trinity  Church,  bearing  one  another’s  burdens, 
sharing  one  another’s  joys,  baptized,  confirmed,  married, 
and  hoping  to  be  buried  in  the  old  parish  Church, —  this, 
the  people  who  have  called  this  Church  their  Church, 
have  always  been.  Nay,  more  than  this.  There  are  few 
parishes  where  the  hereditary  chains  are  so  many  and  so 
strong.  To  many  and  many  a  worshiper,  this  parish  is 
dear  because  it  is  where  his  fathers  worshiped.  The 
names  that  stand  on  our  pew  roll  to-day  repeat,  in  very 
large  degree,  the  names  of  those  whose  good  deeds 
stand  thick  along  our  records,  and  at  whose  entrance  into 
the  higher  life  our  Church  both  sorrowed  and  rejoiced. 

I  am  very  thankful  for  this.  I  would  not  have,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  have,  our  close  connection 
and  our  historical  associations  broken.  We  are  a  parish. 
We  will  not  degenerate  and  dissipate  into  an  audience. 
Very  sacred  is  our  relation  to  each  other.  But  I  know 
that  you  will  more  than  accept  under  the  great,  glow¬ 
ing,  all-embracing  hospitality  of  this  bounteous  roof,  you 
will  enthusiastically  assert,  that  such  a  Church  as  this,  has 
no  right  to  exist,  or  to  think  that  it  exists,  for  any 
limited  company  who  own  its  pews.  It  would  not  be  a 
Christian  parish  if  it  harbored  such  a  thought.  No,  let 
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the  world  come  in.  Let  all  men  hear,  if  they  will,  the 
truths  we  love.  Let  no  soul  go  unsaved  through  any 
selfishness  of  ours.  These  galleries  set  free  forever,  and 
the  assurance  of  what  larger  welcome  may  be  needed 
and  may  be  in  our  power  to  supply,  bear  witness  that 
our  Church  accepts  her  responsibilities,  and  will  try  to 
speak  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  she  loves  to  all  who  will 
come  and  hear. 

These  ideas  are  more  familiar  and  more  pressing  in 
our  days,  than  they  were  in  our  fathers’.  Through  our 
fathers’  wisdom  and  devotion,  we  must  become  wiser  and 
more  devoted  than  they.  Friends,  we  must  rise  to 
thoughts  beyond  our  fathers,  or  we  are  not  our  fathers’ 
worthy  children.  Not  to  do  in  our  days  just  what  our 
fathers  did  long  ago,  but  to  live  as  truly  up  to  our  light 
as  our  fathers  lived  up  to  theirs,  —  that  is  what  it  is  to 
be  worthy  of  our  fathers.  The  Church  has  new  stand¬ 
ards,  new  ambitions,  new  ideas  of  work.  This  is  the 
modern  notion  of  a  Church, —  not  luxury,  but  work.  God 
help  us  to  cast  off  every  thing  old  and  avoid  every  thing 
new  which  can  keep  our  Church  from  doing  perfectly 
that  great  work  which  we  can  hear  our  Lord  calling  her 
to  do  for  Him. 

And  so  may  the  Lord  our  God  be  with  us  as  He 
was  with  our  fathers.  Let  Him  not  leave  us  nor  forsake 
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us.  In  all  the  happy  light  of  this  first  Sunday,  let  us 
bind  ourselves  anew  together,  as  minister  and  people, 
and  then  as  a  grateful  parish  devote  ourselves  anew  to 
Him.  May  He  teach  us  of  His  Fatherhood.  May  He 
give  us  the  salvation  of  His  Son.  May  He  fill  us  with 
His  Holy  Spirit.  And  so  make  this  Church  the  Church 
of  the  Trinity  forever. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

y 

BY 

H.  H.  RICHARDSON, 

ARCHITECT. 


A  T  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  old  Trinity  Church,  on 
1  ^  Summer  street,  the  project  for  a  new  building  was  well 
advanced.  Land  had  been  bought,  competitive  designs  had  been 
invited  and  received,  and  a  selection  made  ;  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  had  been  done  on  the  drawings  for  the  new 
structure. 

In  a  modern  Church,  if  the  logical  sequence  of  one  part  from 
another  is  not  as  close  as  in  a  mediaeval  Cathedral,  still  it  is 
true  that  every  detail  of  the  construction,  from  the  front  steps  to 
the  finish  on  the  roof,  must  be  thought  over,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  all  probable  contingencies,  and  fixed  with  tolerable  distinct¬ 
ness,  before  the  excavations  can  be  safely  begun. 

Trinity  Church  was  no  exception  to  this  rule :  the  character 
of  the  design,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  on  which  the  build¬ 
ing  was  to  stand,  brought  problems  for  the  solution  of  which 
no  familiar  precedent  existed,  and  which  were  to  be  worked  out 
by  accurate  and  anxious  theoretical  investigation. 

On  testing  the  ground  at  the  site  a  compact  stratum  was 
found,  overlaid  by  a  quantity  of  alluvium,  upon  which  a  mass 
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of  gravel,  about  thirty  feet  deep,  had  been  filled  in.  Upon  such  a 
foundation  was  to  be  built  a  structure,  the  main  feature  of  which 
consisted  in  a  tower  weighing  nearly  nineteen  million  pounds,  and 
supported  on  four  piers.  The  first  pile  was  driven  April  21, 
1873.  Every  pile  was  watched,  numbered,  its  place  marked  on 
a  plan  at  a  large  scale,  and  a  record  made  of  the  weight  of  the 
hammer  with  which  it  was  driven,  the  distance  that  the  pile  sank 
at  the  last  three  blows,  and  the  height  from  which  the  hammer  fell. 
With  these  indications,  a  map  of  the  bearing  stratum  was  made, 
with  contour  lines,  showing  the  surface  of  the  clay  bed. 

Meanwhile,  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  superstructure 
was  going  on,  and  the  last  of  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  piles 
which  support  the  building  had  not  been  driven  before  the  mason- 
work  was  begun.  On  the  10th  of  October,  [873,  the  contract 
was  made  with  Messrs.  Norcross  Brothers,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
for  the  masonry  and  carpenter-work  of  the  structure  ;  the  Build¬ 
ing  Committee,  who  had  a  large  quantity  of  stone  on  the  ground 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Summer  Street  Church,  undertaking 
to  furnish  all  the  foundation  stone,  except  that  for  the  great  piers 
of  the  tower,  which  it  was  necessary  to  construct  of  special  stones. 
Under  the  centre  of  the  Church,  a  space  ninety  feet  square  had 
been  reserved  for  the  tower  foundation,  and  this  had  been  driven 
uniformly  full  of  piles,  as  near  together  as  practicable,  over  two 
thousand  being  contained  within  the  area.  This  area,  while  the 
foundation  walls  for  the  other  parts  of  the  Church  were  building, 
was  subjected  to  various  processes,  in  preparation  for  its  future 
duty. 

The  piles  within  these  limits  were  cut  olf  at  “  grade  five,” 
•  six  inches  lower  than  the  piles  under  the  other  portions  of  the 
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building,  as  an  excess  of  precaution  against  any  failure  of  water 
for  keeping  the  wood  saturated.  The  ground  was  then  excavated 
around  the  heads  of  the  piles  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  replaced 
with  concrete.  The  concrete  was  mixed  on  the  ground,  put  into 
barrows,  and  wheeled  on  plank  ways  laid  on  the  heads  of  the 
piles  to  its  destination,  and  thrown  into  the  excavation.  Four 
successive  layers,  each  six  inches  thick,  were  put  in,  and  each 
thoroughly  compacted  with  wooden  rammers.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  concrete  was  kept  one  inch  below  the  heads  of  the  piles,  on 
the  theory  that  the  piles  being  the  true  support  of  the  structure,  it 
was  important  that  every  stone  should  rest  firmly  upon  them, 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  concrete,  which  might  some 
time  sink,  by  the  settlement  of  the  gravel  filling,  and  cause  disloca¬ 
tion  of  any  masonry  which  might  rest  partly  upon  it  and  partly  on 
the  unyielding  piles.  The  concrete,  however,  had  an  important  use 
in  preventing  the  lateral  motion  of  the  piles,  and  to  some  extent 
connecting  them  together. 

Before  the  close  of  this  season,  the  first  course  of  one  of  the 
four  pyramids  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  tower  piers,  had 
been  laid  on  the  piles,  and  as  an  experiment  the  outside  joints  were 
cemented  up,  and  the  whole  then  grouted  with  cement  and  sand  till 
the  joints  and  the  space  between  the  stone  and  concrete  were 
flushed  full.  The  pumping,  which  had  been  constantly  kept  up  to 
free  the  excavation  from  the  water  which  came  in  through  the  grav¬ 
elly  bottom,  then  ceased,  and  the  water  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
cavity,  which  it  soon  filled  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet,  and 
the  operations  on  the  ground  were  suspended  until  the  following 
spring.  During  the  winter,  however,  extensive  preparations  were 
made  for  the  following  season.  Choice  had  been  made  of  the 
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Dedham  granite  for  the  ashlar,  and  of  Longmeadow  freestone 
for  the  trimmings  and  cut  stone  work,  and  the  contractors  hired 
land  and  opened  quarries  of  their  own,  both  at  Dedham  and 
Longmeadow.  The  Dedham  granite  is  a  fine  grained  stone,  of  a 
beautiful  color,  rather  resembling  a  sandstone  in  effect,  and 
harmonizing  very  well  with  the  brown  freestone,  but,  like  most 
red  granite,  being  only  found  at  the  surface  of  the  quarry,  there 
was  difficulty  in  procuring  stones  large  enough  for  the  water-table 
and  some  other  portions,  as  the  same  atmospheric  or  other  influ¬ 
ences  which  had  changed  the  upper  part  of  the  granite  ledge  from 
its  natural  gray  to  salmon  color,  had  caused  also  frequent  seams, 
imperceptible  at  first,  but  which  showed  themselves  by  the  falling 
to  pieces  of  the  larger  stones  while  being  dressed. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  search  was  made  and  a  red  granite  found 
at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  which,  although  also  a  surface  stone,  and  less 
delicate  in  color  than  the  Dedham,  was  of  admirable  quality,  pieces 
twenty  feet  long  or  over  being  easily  procured.  The  contractors, 
with  praiseworthy  enterprise,  secured  land  here,  and  opened  a  third 
quarry,  from  which  was  taken  all  the  ashlar  below  and  including  the 
water-table,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  largest  foundation  stones. 
At  all  these  quarries  work  was  prosecuted  through  the  winter,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  material  accumulated,  besides  many  hundred 
tons  of  dimension  granite  of  ordinary  kinds,  for  the  foundation  of 
the  great  piers,  for  which  contracts  had  been  previously  made,  and 
which  was  procured  from  various  localities,  partly  from  Rockport, 
Mass.,  part  from  Quincy,  and  some  of  the  best  stone  from  the  coast 
of  Maine.  These  were  all  large  stones,  weighing  from  one  to  four 
tons  each,  and  as  the  work  for  which  they  were  destined  was  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  trying,  in  the  building,  they 
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were  accepted  only  under  severe  restrictions,  no  stone  being- 
received  of  less  height  than  twenty  or  more  than  twenty-four 
inches,  or  less  than  four  feet  long,  and  a  certain  proportion  were 
required  to  be  eight  feet  long,  or  even  more. 

On  resuming  operations  in  the  spring  of  1874,  it  was  found  that 
the  tide  water,  coming  in  through  the  gravel,  had  affected  the 
setting  of  the  cement.  The  concrete  was  in  a  favorable  condition, 
hut  the  grouting  of  the  masonry  which  had  been  started  for  the 
pier  was  still  very  soft,  although  made  with  a  cement  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  sets  rapidly.  In  view  of  this  unexplained 
difficulty,  as  well  as  the  need  of  being  able  to  proceed  rapidly  with 
the  piers,  without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  setting  of  any 
doubtful  .  cement,  it  was  thought  best  to  reduce  the  matter  to 
certainty  by  using  Portland  cement  throughout  the  piers.  A 
variety  of  English  and  French  Portland  cements  was  tried,  but  the 
result  seemed  equally  good  with  all,  some  difference  in  the  rapidity 
of  setting  being  the  principal  variation.  The  stones  already  set 
were  taken  up  and  relaid,  and  with  the  substitution  of  the  different 
cement,  treated  as  before  ;  the  outer  joints  being  packed  close, 
and  the  inside  grouted  until  completely  full. 

At  first  the  Portland  cement  was  handled  like  Rosendale  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  cement  being  mixed  rather  dry,  and  after 
being  put  into  the  joints  with  trowels,  compressed  as  much  as 
possible  with  rammers  ;  but  further  experience,  and  careful  trials, 
showed  equally  good  results  by  first  filling  the  larger  joints  with  a 
trowel  and  the  dryer  mortar,  and  then  mixing  some  rather  rich 
cement,  sufficiently  liquid  to  pour  into  the  smaller  joints  from  a 
bucket,  stirring  it  well  with  the  thicker  portion,  until  the  whole 
was  of  a  medium  consistency,  and  had  penetrated  every  interstice 
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of  the  stone-work.  Each  course  was  levelled  up  to  a  uniform 
surface  with  cement,  and  chips  where  necessary,  before  the  next 
course  was  begun,  and  the  upper  bed  of  the  third  course  from 
the  top,  and  all  the  vertical  and  horizontal  joints  of  the  two  upper 
courses  were  taken  out  of  wind  and  pointed,  so  as  to  form  a 
perfectly  close  joint. 

Toward  the  close  of  1874,  the  four  pyramids  of  solid  granite, 
each  thirty-five  feet  square  at  the  base  and  seven  feet  square  at  the 
top,  and  seventeen  feet  high,  were  completed  ;  the  main  walls  of  the 
Church  being  then  well  advanced,  and  the  Chapel,  which  had  been 
urged  forward  with  great  rapidity,  nearly  finished.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  other  foundations  than  those  of  the  tower,  the  stones  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Church  after  the  fire, 
were  utilized  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  the  action  of  the  heat  upon 
them  had  produced  some  curious  results,  very  unfavorable  to  their 
use  in  a  new  building.  The  stones  which  were  simply  cracked 
through  were  easily  managed,  but  many  of  the  stones,  which  when 
delivered  on  the  grounds  were  as  square  and  neatly  jointed  as  any 
one  could  wish,  on  being  placed  in  the  wall  let  fall  large  chips  from 
the  corners,  concave  on  the  side  toward  the  interior  of  the  stone. 
These  would  be  followed  by  successive  shells,  separating  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  and  apparently  of  indefinite  number. 

This  scaling  took  place  first  at  the  corners,  and  as  the  concentric 
layers  fell  away,  the  stone  was  reduced  to  a  round  ball,  completely 
useless  for  building  purposes.  The  best  and  largest  of  the  old 
stones,  those  from  the  tower,  had  been  most  exposed  to  the  fire  and 
were  most  subject  to  this  defect.  Even  after  a  stone  had  been 
safely  placed  in  the  wall,  and  was  apparently  perfect,  the  imposition 
of  the  next  course  would  sometimes  cause  shells  to  separate  from 


the  upper  corners  of  the  stones  already  laid,  so  that  the  stones 
above  them  rested  on  the  summit  of  a  convex  surface,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  wedge  up,  and  both  courses  had  to  be  removed.  The 
only  certain  mode  of  testing  the  stones  was  by  striking  them  with 
a  hammer,  when  the  clear  ring  of  a  sound  stone  could  by  a  little 
experience  be  distinguished  from  the  dull  note  of  blocks  which 
contained  latent  cracks.  The  defective  stones  were  thus  separated 
from  the  sound,  and  rejected. 

In  November,  1874,  the  Chapel  building  was  finished,  the 
transept,  chancel  and  aisle  walls,  as  well  as  the  western  front,  being 
then  high  above  ground.  During  the  winter,  the  stone  for  the 
remainder  of  the  building  was  cut,  the  larger  portion  of  the  work 
being  upon  the  granite  for  the  upper  part  of  the  piers  which  carry 
the  tower.  These  were  built  of  blocks  of  Westerly  granite,  each 
five  feet  by  two  and  one-half,  and  twenty  inches  high,  with  ham¬ 
mered  vertical  and  horizontal  joints.  These  were  laid  in  cement,  in 
pairs,  forming  a  pillar  five  feet  square  in  section,  the  joints  of  alter¬ 
nate  courses  crossing.  For  laying  these  piers  and  the  adjoining 
walls,  as  well  as  the  arches  between  the  piers,  a  massive  scaffold  was 
built,  standing  independently  upon  the  four  pyramids  of  the  tower 
foundation.  Four  derricks  stood  upon  this  structure,  and  not  only 
the  pier  stones,  weighing  two  tons  each,  were  easily  handled,  but 
the  same  stage  served  afterward  to  carry  the  centres  for  the  great 
arches,  and  the  whole  superstructure  of  scaffolding,  to  the  very  top 
of  the  tower,  no  outside  staging  being  used.  This  “  great  stage,” 
as  it  was  called,  remained  in  place  for  more  than  two  years. 

In  the  construction  of  the  great  arches,  and  for  tying  the  piers 
at  their  summit  to  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  transept,  iron  was 
used,  but  sparingly,  and  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  rather  than 
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necessity,  the  weights  and  points  of  application  of  the  adjoining- 
walls  having  been  calculated  to  furnish  sufficient  resistance  to  the 
thrust  of  the  arches,  without  the  aid  of  ties.  In  general,  through¬ 
out  the  building,  the  use  of  iron  was  avoided  as  far  as  might  be,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  staircase  turret,  which  is  supported  by  a 
double  set  of  iron  beams  over  the  vestibule  below,  no  masonry  in 
the  Church  is  dependent  on  metal  for  support.  In  the  Chapel, 
where  the  exigencies  of  convenient  disposition  demanded  some  wide 
spans,  iron  beams  are  used,  and  one  or  two  of  the  stone  lintels  are 
reinforced  by  concealed  girders. 

Some  changes  in  the  design  were  made  as  the  work  went  on, 
in  compliance  with  real  or  fancied  necessities  of  convenience  or 
construction,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say,  that  the  modifications 
of  outline  required  by  the  change  in  proportion  of  walls  and  tower 
thus  made,  can  hardly  yet  be  considered  as  fully  carried  out,  so  that 
the  actual  building  at  present  lacks,  perhaps,  the  unity  of  the 
original  design,  without  attaining  a  new  unity  of  its  own.  Especi¬ 
ally  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  western  towers:  a  lowering  of 
the  Church  walls,  made  in  hope  of  affording  an  additional  guaran¬ 
tee  of  good  acoustic  quality  in  the  building,  which  was  felt  to  be  a 
paramount  consideration,  changed  the  proportion  of  walls  and  tower 
in  a  manner  which  should  have  been  counteracted  by  increasing  the 
height  of  the  western  front,  including  the  towers  which  form  a  part 
of  it,  and  the  amended  drawings  comprehended  this  alteration  as 
an  aesthetic  necessity,  but  the  increase  of  height  not  being  a  con¬ 
structional  necessity,  and  the  additional  cost  being  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  the  full  completion  of  the  design  was,  to  the  regret  of  all 
parties,  abandoned  till  some  future  time. 
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In  modifying  the  internal  form  to  meet  the  new  requirements, 
the  present  shape  of  ceiling  was  adopted  in  place  of  that  origi¬ 
nally  intended.  In  the  modified  form  the  tie-beams  cross  the 
Church  at  the  level  of  the  wall  plate,  coming '  at  the  cusps  of  the 
trefoil. 

Although  it  was  often  suggested  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  that  the  great  piers,  at  least,  should  show  the  stone  face 
apparent  in  the  Church,  this  has,  nevertheless,  from  the  first 
conception  of  the  design  seemed  in  many  ways  undesirable,  and 
propositions  looking  to  that  end  have  been,  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  always  finally  rejected.  A  rich  effect  of  color  in  the  interior 
was  an  essential  element  of  the  design,  and  this  could  not  be 
obtained  in  any  practicable  material  without  painting.  Brickwork, 
which  might  have  been  strong  enough  in  color,  would  not  have 
endured  the  strain  upon  it,  and  the  use  of  granite  was  a  necessity 
of  construction.  The  cold,  harsh  effect  of  this  stone  in  the  midst 
of  the  color  decoration,  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  as  between 
painting  directly  on  the  stone,  and  plastering  it  to  secure  a  smooth 
surface,  it  seemed  decidedly  preferable  that  there  should  be  no 
difference  in  texture  between  the  piers  and  the  other  walls,  but 
that  all  should  be  plastered  alike.  The  commonplace  criticism 
that  plaster  “  conceals  construction,”  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
apply  here,  for  the  piers  and  arches  being  simply  portions  of  the 
wall,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  reason  for  plastering  the 
other  walls  which  would  not  apply  equally  to  the  piers  ;  and  that 
the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  must  in  all  cases  be  exposed,  is  a 
dictum  from  which  the  most  conscientious  would  shrink. 

In  July,  1876,  the  last  stone  was  laid  in  the  tower.  The  body  of 
the  Church  had  already  been  roofed  in,  furred  and  plastered,  and  in 
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the  tower  itself  a  bell  deck  had  been  built,  with  a  hatchway  for 
hoisting.  It  remained  only  to  roof  the  tower,  and  give  up  the 
building  to  the  joiners  and  the  decorators.  The  design  of  the 
Church  had  always  contemplated  tile  roofing,  at  least  for  the  towers, 
but  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  an  entirely  suitable  tile  was 
found.  English  tiles  were  imported  as  samples,  but  were  found 
too  absorbent  to  be  depended  on  in  our  trying  climate.  A  glazed 
or  semi-glazed  surface-  seemed  requisite,  and  this  was  at  length 
found  in  an  American  tile,  made  in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  affording 
some  advantages  in  closeness  of  cover,  as  well  as  in  a  vitrified 
texture,  incapable  of  absorbing  moisture.  The  color  was  also 
satisfactory  in  effect. 

For  the  crockets,  which  relieve  the  dryness  of  the  outline,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  to  a  distance  also.  Although  not  in 
themselves  very  large,  they  were  beyond  the  size  of  articles  usually 
undertaken  by  the  Eastern  potters,  except  the  workers  in  fire-clay, 
which  was  unsuitable  by  its  color;  and  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Chicago  Terra  Cotta  Company  for  their  manufacture. 
Together  with  the  crockets  were  ordered  hip  rolls  for  the  octagonal 
roof  of  the  main  tower,  and  the  square  roofs  of  the  western  towers. 
This  commission  was  successfully  executed,  and  the  crockets 
proved  satisfactory  in  color  and  effect.  While  this  work  was  going 
on  outside,  the  interior  finishing  was  pursued  without  interruption. 
The  windows  were  glazed  with  common  glass,  bordered  by  patterns 
of  colored  glass,  for  temporary  use  only,  it  being  hoped  that  most, 
if  not  all  the  windows,  would  ultimately  be  filled  with  memorial 
stained  glass. 

The  Chapel  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  Chapel  building, 
is  47  feet  by  63  feet  8  inches,  with  a  vestibule  added  at  the  north- 
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east  corner,  12  feet  by  23,  these  two  rooms  occupying  the  whole 
superficial  area  of  the  building. 

As  soon  as  the  building  was  enclosed,  the  negotiations  for  the 
decoration,  which  had  been  pending  for  some  time,  were  con¬ 
cluded,  and  a  definite  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  John 
La  Farce,  by  which  he  not  only  undertook  to  design  and 
supervise  the  work,  but  made  himself  responsible  for  the  whole 
expenditure,  purchasing  the  colors,  employing  all  the  subordinates, 
from  the  hardly  less  distinguished  gentlemen  who  assisted  him  in 
his  own  special  work,  down  to  the  little  boy  of  all  work,  who  ran  the 
errands  and  stirred  the  barrels  of  color.  This  responsibility,  for¬ 
midable  as  it  must  seem  to  a  professional  man  wholly  unused  to 
business  affairs,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  La  Farge,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
much  less  from  any  hope  of  pecuniary  profit,  which  he  had  little 
reason  to  expect,  than  from  a  true  artistic  enthusiasm  for  a  work  so 
novel,  and  affording  such  an  opportunity  for  the  highest  exercise 
of  a  painter’s  talents ;  and  the  task,  so  undertaken,  was  pursued 
with  great  self  devotion  to  a  most  successful  completion. 

After  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  made,  Mr.  La  Farge, 
preferring  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  to  his 
own  pecuniary  interest,  decided  to  paint  all  the  better  part  of 
the  decoration,  including  of  course  the  figures,  with  an  encaustic 
medium,  consisting  of  wax,  melted  with  turpentine,  alcohol,  and 
Venice  turpentine,  in  certain  proportions,  instead  of  mixing  the 
colors  with  the  ordinary  distemper  medium  of  water  and  size. 

The  encaustic  process  is  much  more  costly,  but  once  done,  the 
colors  protected  by  the  wax  are  indestructible.  Even  water  flowing 
over  them,  which  would  utterly  obliterate  a  distemper  painting, 
scarcely  affects  the  encaustic  colors. 
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With  the  greatest  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  it  was 
necessary  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  con¬ 
tract  for  finishing  the  decoration,  and  great  as  was  the  impatience 
of  the  parish  to  take  possession  of  their  Church,  after  having  been 
for  four  years  in  a  manner  homeless,  the  desired  extension  was 
‘  kindly  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  a  further  appropriation  of 
money  was  made,  particularly  for  the  decoration  of  the  roof,  and  for 
gilding  certain  portions  of  the  work,  changes  which  the  artist 
thought  desirable,  but  which  were  not  included  in  the  original  con¬ 
tract.  These  modifications  were  carried  out,  and  at  last  the  work, 
which  had  excited  great  interest  among  the  public,  was  handed 
over  to  the  Committee. 

As  soon  as  the  decoration  was  finished,  the  scaffoldings  were 
removed  ;  and  the  pews  and  chancel  furniture,  which  were  all  made 
and  ready  to  set  up,  were  rapidly  put  in  place.  Meanwhile  the 
organ  was  being  fixed  in  position  and  tuned. 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  of  February  i,  1877,  the  first 
timbers  of  the  great  stage,  which  had  been  in  place  nearly  two  and 
a  half  years,  were  knocked  away,  and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
February  3,  the  whole  had  been  removed.  By  the  evening  of 
February  8,  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  Consecration, 
which  took  place  the  following  day. 

In  plan,  the  Church  as  it  stands  is  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  semi¬ 
circular  apse  added  to  the  eastern  arm.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are 
short,  in  proportion  to  their  width.  In  general,  taking  the  square 
at  the  intersection  of  nave  and  transepts  as  a  modulus,  the  total 
length  of  the  auditorium  is  three  squares,  of  which  the  chancel, 
including  the  apse,  forms  one,  the  square  at  the  intersection  another, 
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and  the  nave  a  third,  the  transepts  being  each  half  a  square.  Over 
the  square  at  the  intersection  stands  the  tower.  The  aisles  would 
be  very  narrow  for  a  Gothic  Church,  but  are  in  character  for  the 
Romanesque,  and  are  much  more  serviceable  when  thus  reduced  to 
passage-ways,  than  when  their  width  compels  their  being  occupied 
by  pews.  The  clear-story  is  carried  by  an  arcade  of  two  arches 
only.  Above  the  aisles  a  gallery  is  carried  across  the  arches,  which, 
from  its  position,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  “  triforium  ” 
gallery,  and  serves  as  a  passage  to  connect  the  three. main  galleries, 
one  across  either  transept,  and  one  across  the  west-end  of  the  nave, 
over  the  vestibule.  Both  the  west  gallery  and  the  two  triforium 
galleries  connect  with  the  staircases  which  occupy  the  western 
towers,  and  the  transept  galleries  are  also  reached  by  special  stair¬ 
cases,  ascending,  one  from  a  north-eastern  vestibule,  which  serves  as 
entrance  both  from  Huntington  Avenue  directly  and  from  the 
cloister  communicating  with  the  Chapel,  and  the  other  from  a 
south-eastern  vestibule  entered  from  St.  James  avenue.  The  robing 
room  opens  from  the  north-east  vestibule,  as  well  as  from  the 
chancel.  The  main  western  vestibule  is  52  feet  long,  the  width  of 
the  nave,  without  counting  the  lower  story  of  the  western  towers, 
which  virtually  form  a  part  of  it,  and  increase  its  length  to  upwards 
of  86  feet.  In  the  middle  of  the  west  front  is  the  main  portal,  and 
a  secondary  door  opens  into  each  of  the  towers,  giving  thus  three 
entrances  in  the  west  front,  and  five  double  doors  open  from  the 
western  vestibule  into  the  Church.  The  upper  regions  of  the 
Church  are  reached  by  a  winding  stair  in  the  north-eastern  turret 
of  the  great  tower,  starting  from  the  room  over  the  north-east 
vestibule.  This  lands  at  the  bell  deck  over  the  flat  ceiling  which 
closes  the  tower  in  the  Church.  The  whole  interior  of  the  Church 
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and  Chapel  is  finished  in  black  walnut,  and  all  the  vestibules  in 
ash  and  oak. 

The  style  of  the  Church  may  be  characterized  as  a  free  render¬ 
ing  of  the  French  Romanesque,  inclining  particularly  to  the  school 
that  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century  in  Central  France,  —  the 
ancient  Aquitaine,  —  which,  secure,  politically,  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  Norman  pirates,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Moorish 
invasions,  as  well  as  architecturally  emancipated  from  the  influence 
of  the  classical  traditions  and  examples  which  still  ruled  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces,  developed  in  various  forms  a  system  of  architecture 
of  its  own,  differing  from  the  classical  manner  in  that,  while  it 
studied  elegance,  it  was  also  constructional,  and  from  the  succeeding 
Gothic,  in  that,  although  constructional,  it  could  sacrifice^  something 
of  mechanical  dexterity  for  the  sake  of  grandeur  and  repose. 

Among  the  branches  of  the  Romanesque  of  Central  France, 
nowhere  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  style  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  the  peaceful,  enlightened  and  isolated  cities  of 
Auvergne.  The  central  tower,  a  reminiscence,  perhaps,  of  the 
domes  of  Venice  and  Constantinople,  was  here  fully  developed, 
so  that  in  many  cases  the  tower  became,  as  it  were,  the  Church, 
and  the  composition  took  the  outline  of  a  pyramid,  the  apse, 
transepts,  nave  and  chapels  forming  only  the  base  to  the  obelisk 
of  the  tower. 

In  studying  the  problem  presented  by  a  building  fronting 
on  three  streets,  it  appeared  desirable  that  the  tower  should  be 
central,  thus  belonging  equally  to  each  front,  rather  than  putting  it 
on  any  corner,  where,  from  at  least  one  side,  it  would  be  nearly  out 
of  sight ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  motive,  it  was  plain  that  with  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  Church  and  tower,  either  the  tower  must  be 
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comparatively  small,  which  would  bring  its  supporting  piers  incon¬ 
veniently  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  or  the  tower  being 
large,  the  rest  of  the  Church  must  be  magnified  to  inordinate 
proportions.  For  this  dilemma  the  Apvergnat  solution  seemed 
perfectly  adapted.  Instead  of  the  tower  being  an  inconvenient  and 
unnecessary  addition  to  the  Church,  it  was  itself  made  the  main 
feature.  The  struggle  for  precedence,  which  often  takes  place 
between  a  Church  and  its  spire,  was  disposed  of,  by  at  once  and 
completely  subordinating  nave,  transepts,  and  apse,  and  grouping 
them  about  the  tower  as  the  central  mass. 

The  two  great  figures  on  the  western  facade,  the  details  of 
sculpture  upon  the  transept  ends,  and  the  tympana  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  still  remain  unfinished,  and  must  be  left  for  the 
future.  But  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  style  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  details  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  Romanesque, 
which  in  its  treatment  of  masses,  affords  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  study  quite  independent  of  its  merits  as  a  school  of  sculpture. 


The  Dimensions  of  the  Church  are  as  follows : 


FF.ET.  INCHES. 


Extreme  width  across  transepts  to  outside  of  walls,  . 


120 


10 


Width  of  west  front, 


92  10 


Width  of  nave  from  centre  to  centre  of  piers  of 
arcade,  ......... 


53  10 


Width  of  aisles,  from  the  inside  of  walls  to  centre 
of  piers  of  arcade,  ...... 


9  4 


Extreme  length  of  Church,  outside  to  outside  of 
walls,  ......... 


159  11 
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Depth  of  chancel,  from  front  of  chancel  steps  to  the 

extremity  of  the  apse,  inside  the  walls,  .  .  .  57 

Width  of  chancel,  inside  the  walls,  .  .  .  .  5 2 

Width  of  transepts,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 1 

Interior  dimensions  of  tower,  46  feet  square  ;  clear 

span  of  great  arches,  ......  46 

Height  of  great  piers  from  Church  floor  to  spring 

of  arches,  ........  36 

Height  from  floor  to  upper  point  of  nave  ceiling,  .  63 

Height  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  tower,  .  .  .103 

Height  of  exterior  walls  from  ground  line  to  cornice,  48 
Height  from  ground  line  to  cornice  of  tower,  .  .  121 

Height  from  ground  line  to  the  highest  stone  in 

the  building,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .149 

Height  from  ground  line  to  topmost  point  of  finial,  .  21 1 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 
SPECIAL  MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  was  called  December  5th, 


JT\.  1870,  “to  consider  the  expediency  of  removing  the  Church.”  A 
vote  of  the  Vestry  was  read  :  “That  it  is  expedient  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Vestry  that  measures  be  taken  to  remove  Trinity  Church,  provided 
a  satisfactory  sale  of  the  property  can  be  obtained,  and  a  satisfactory 
location  can  be  agreed  upon  and  secured  for  a  new  Church.”  This 
was  referred  to  a  Committee,  who,  on  January  16,  1871,  submitted  a 
Report,  advising  that  leave  be  obtained  of  the  Legislature  to  sell  the 
Summer  street  estate,  and  to  assign  pews  in  the  new  Church  to  proprie¬ 
tors  of  pews  in  the  old  Church  ;  and  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
buy  a  suitable  lot  of  land.  They  also  advised  that  the  choice  be  offered 
to  all  proprietors  to  sign  an  indenture  agreeing  to  accept  a  pew  in  the 
new  Church,  in  compensation  for  the  pew  in  the  old  Church,  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  pews  to  be  made  by  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  whose  award  should  be  final.  The  new  pews  were  to  be  subject 
to  an  assessment  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  old 


pews. 


The  Resolutions  in  this  Report  were  adopted.  An  Act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  1871,  chapter  221,  was  passed,  as  prayed  for,  and  accepted  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  on  May  8,  1871. 

A  rectangular  lot  of  land,  248  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  containing 
24,800  square  feet  was  purchased.  See  deeds  dated  January  1,  1872,  and 
recorded  with  Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib.  1,086,  foliis  28  and  29,  and  dated 
October  9,  1872,  and  recorded  with  Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib.  1,129,  1 19- 
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It  extended  from  Clarendon  street  to  Trinity  Place  and  from  St.  James 
Avenue  to  a  twenty-live  foot  passageway. 

March  6,  1872,  the  Building  Committee  was  created,  consisting  of 
George  M.  Dexter,  Charles  Henry  Parker,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Martin 
Brimmer,  Charles  R.  Codman,  John  C.  Ropes,  John  G.  Cushing,  Charles 
J.  Morrill,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Stephen  G.  Deblois,  Treasurer ,  and 
William  P.  Blake,  Secretary ,  “with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies, 
and  with  full  power  to  decide  on  plans  and  materials,  and  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  to  such  an  amount  as  the  Vestry  may  determine,  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  Church.  " 

March  11,  1872,  the  first  Building  Committee  meeting  was  held  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  Dexter,  No.  68  State  street,  and  it  was  voted  to  notify 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  of  all  meetings,  and  that  the  Committee  will  be 
happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  him. 

The  Wardens  were  authorized  to  invite  six  architects  to  furnish 
plans  for  the  new  Church  at  $300  apiece,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Potter,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  John  H.  Sturgis,  Peabody  and  Stearns,  Ware  and  Van 
Brunt,  and  Richard  M.  Hunt. 

Early  in  May,  six  beautiful  sets  of  plans  were  hung  around  the  walls 
of  the  old  Vestry  room.  The  various  architects  were  invited  in  turn  to 
explain  their  drawings.  On  June  1,  Gambrill  &  Richardson  were  selected 
as  our  architects,  and  they  immediately  began  to  mature  their  plans  and 
designs. 

The  Building  Committee  were  at  once  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  purchasing  the  Triangle  of  land  which  now  forms  the  whole  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue  front  of  our  estate.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  parish  for 
gifts  of  money,  and  a  most  generous  response  enabled  the  Committee 
to  make  the  purchase. 

The  Triangle  was  conveyed  to  Trinity  Church  by  the  deed  of  Franklin 
Evans,  dated  June  14,  1872,  and  recorded  with  Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib. 
1,113,  It  contains  14,687!  square  feet. 

The  fee  of  the  passage  way,  6,345!  square  feet,  lying  between  the 
two  lots,  belonged  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  released  to 
Trinity  Church  by  deed  dated  August  23,  1872,  and  recorded  with 

Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib.  1,134,  folio  109;  subject  to  the  restriction  that  no 
building  except  a  Church  and  parsonage,  and  structures  to  be  used  in 
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connection  therewith,  shall  be  erected  thereon  for  forty  years,  and  upon 
the  stipulation  that  at  least  3,000  square  feet  of  the  land  in  the  lot  on 
the  northerly  line  of  the  passageway,  (the  Triangle,)  shall-  be  kept  open 
during  said  term  for  light  and  air. 

The  Church  thus  completed  its  title  to  the  whole  domain  of  over  an 
acre,  [45.842  square  feet,]  enclosed  by  four  public  streets,  and  making 
the  Church  visible  in  all  directions.  So  far  as  the  Committee  know, 
this  is  the  only  site  on  the  Back  Bay  where  these  advantages  could 
have  been  secured. 

This  enlargement  of  their  estate  required  an  entire  remodelling  of  the 
plans,  especially  in  offering  greater  width  for  the  Church,  and  a  more 
interesting  union  of  Church  and  Chapel.  The  Chapel  had  been  at  first 
placed  in  rear  of  the  Church,  and  both  had  to  be  compressed  within 
a  width  of  ninety  feet.  The  study  for  the  new  plans  at  once  began, 
and  was  prosecuted  through  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1872. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  10,  1872,  the  old  Church  in 
Summer  street  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire ;  and  the  congregation 
driven  from  its  ancient  home,  to  find  temporary  and  inconvenient 
shelter  in  Huntington  Hall,  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  which  was 
hospitably  offered  to  our  needs. 

April  15,  1873,  an  Executive  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Parker,  C.  W.  Galloupe,  (chosen  a  member  of  the 
Building  Committee  on  April  4th,)  and  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  and  on  June 
20th  this  Executive  Committee  was  given  full  powers  to  prosecute  with 
all  despatch  the  erection  of  the  new  Church. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  fact  that  a  contract  was  made  in  March, 
1873,  to  take  down  and  remove  the  granite  in  the  walls  of  the  old 
Church  to  our  new  site,  and  one  of  the  beautiful  carved  stones  from 
the  facade  of  the  former  structure,  was  selected  and  placed  in  the 
cloister  wall,  as  a  precious  memorial  of  our  solid  old  granite  Church. 

The  excavation  of  the  new  lot  began  in  April,  under  a  contract 
made  with  Albert  C.  Blaisdell. 

The  first  pile  was  driven  on  April  21st,  but  this  work  began  in 
earnest  July  3d.  E.  W.  Bowditch  was  employed  as  civil  engineer,  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  every  pile  driven. 

The  estimates  which  had  been  procured  for  the  building  of  the 
10 
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Church,  from  the  top  of  the  piles  upward,  were  opened  on  Tuesday, 
September  9,  1873,  an^  the  Executive  Committee  were  so  appalled  at 
the  bids,  that  on  the  nth  they  ordered  all  work  to  stop,  except  the 
piling  for  the  main  walls. 

One  set  of  estimates  amounted  to  $615,263,  another  to  $640,000, 
and  the  bid  of  Messrs.  Norcross  Brothers  was  $355,000. 

The  Committee  at  first  saw  no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  abandon¬ 
ing  the  plans.  But  Mr.  Richardson  found  that  changes  might  be  made 
to  reduce  the  expense,  and  the  bid  of  Norcross  Brothers  was  reduced 
to  $286,000.  Estimates  of  other  probable  expenses  were  presented  on 
September  25th,  making  a  grand  total  [exclusive  of  the  old  debt  and 
cost  of  the  land]  of  $435,000,  and  the  Executive  Committee  were 
authorized  to  sign  the  contract. 

October  10,  1873,  the  contract  was  signed  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  Norcross  Brothers,  (of  Worcester, )  for  $290,000,  including 
some  things  added  meantime.  The  Chapel  was  to  be  finished  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1874,  and  the  Church  on  September  1,  1876.  Owing  to  changes 
made  later  by  the  Committee,  this  last  date  was  changed  to  December 
1,  1876,  on  which  day  the  contractors  claimed  that  their  contract  was 
completed. 

The  Chapel  was  first  occupied  by  the  children  for  the  Sunday  School 
on  Sunday,  November  29,  1874,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  evening 
for  the  first  lecture. 

The  Corner  Stone  of  the  Church  was  laid  on  Thursday,  May  20, 
1875,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  with  the  appropriate  ceremony,  but  in 
the  simplest  and  quietest  manner.  The  Building  Committee  and  Vestry 

were  present.  The  walls  were  built  to  such  a  height,  that  it  was  not 

possible  to  gather  all  those  persons  who  might  have  wished  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion.  It  had  so  happened,  that  the  time  when  the  walls 

were  in  the  most  fitting  condition  for  this  ceremony,  was  during  the 

summer  of  1874,  when  Mr.  Brooks  was  in  Europe,  and  most  of  the 
parish  absent  from  Boston. 

The  last  stone  of  the  tower  was  laid  Saturday,  July  8,  1876,  and 
on  July  27  the  tower  was  boarded  in. 

A  contract  was  made  September  23,  with  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor,  to 
warm  the  Church  with  five  large  furnaces,  for  $4,000,  using  the  whole 
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basement  as  a  warm  air  chamber,  by  a  system  which  warms  the  Church 
in  winter,  and  ventilates  it  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  thus  far 
gives  great  satisfaction. 

November  i,  the  last  crocket  was  put  on  the  tower,  and  the  tower 
roof  was  done. 

It  was  with  great  doubts  that  on  January  27,  1877,  the  day  of  Con¬ 
secration  was  fixed  for  February  9,  the  last  day  before  Lent,  which  it  was 
feasible  to  have.  Mr.  La  Farge  took  the  full  time  for  which  he  had 
asked  to  complete  the  decoration.  He  and  several  of  his  assistants  worked 
during  several  of  his  last  days  till  after  midnight,  and  on  Wednesday, 
January  31,  he  is  believed  to  have  spent  the  whole  night  at  work.  In 
the  morning  the  work  of  taking  down  the  great  tower  staging  began, 
‘and  on  Saturday,  February  3,  at  9  A.  M.,  the  last  of  the  great  timbers 
of  this  staging  was  got  safely  down.  Only  five  days  remained  before 
the  Consecration,  but  the  work  of  cleaning,  finishing  the  floor,  putting 
up  the  pews,  laying  the  carpets,  and  completing  the  organ,  all  went 
on  with  great  rapidity  and  success,  and  on  Thursday  night,  February  8, 
everything  was  done,  and  the  Church  was  ready  for  its  Consecration. 

Our  people  know  too  well  to  be  told  by  this  Committee  where  the 
last  great  sum  of  money  came  from,  which  filled  up  the  Treasury  and 
enabled  the  parish  to  proclaim  itself  free  from  debt,  and  to  present  its 
magnificent  Church  to  be  consecrated  to  God. 

This  debt  had  been  incurred  by  the  Committee  with  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  each  item  had  been  scrutinised  most  carefully ;  but  as  the 
Committee  became  more  fully  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  work  they  had  in  hand,  they  were  filled  with  the  conviction 
that  their  duty  to  the  parish,  to  posterity  and  to  God,  was  clear,  to 
make  our  new  Church  fully  worthy  of  the  piety,  the  culture,  and  the 
wealth  of  our  people. 

The  whole  Parish  will  take  pleasure  in  hearing,  and  we  wish  to 
place  on  permanent  record  our  sense  of  the  invaluable  aid  which  we 
have  received  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  from  our  noble  and 
beloved  Rector,  Mr.  Brooks.  Unflagging  interest  in  all  the  infinite 
matters  of  detail,  wise  advice  in  all  our  difficulties,  exquisite  taste  in 
guiding  all  decisions,  broad  and  noble  culture,  patience  through  many 
tedious  delays,  a  faith  which  has  never  wavered,  all  this  and  more  than 
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can  ever  be  told,  he  has  brought  through  all  these  years  to  this  great 
work.  He  has  been  himself  full  of  inspiration  to  the  Architect,  Build¬ 
ers  and  Committee.  If  it  is  true  that  except  for  Mr.  Brooks  the  Parish 
would  not  have  been  moved  to  transfer  their  Church  from  Summer 
street  to  the  Back  Bay,  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  the  beauty  and  the  glory 
of  our  new  Church  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  taste,  the  culture 
and  the  faith  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Long  may  it  stand,  the  offering  of  a 
strong  and  united  people,  inspired  and  led  by  an  exalted  minister,  a 
monument  to  the  glory  of  God. 
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